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A short people-story of how 

Ballantine’s becomes the true and good-tasting Scotch. 


Photographed at Elgin, Scotland 
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Willie Turner, maltman. He con- 
stantly turns and works the wetted 
barley during the malting process. 


the rich peat 
Ballantine's malted barley, 


He tends the 
which lend flavor and char- 
acter to the final Scotch spirits. 



Jack Grant, mashman. He adds the 
soft spring water to the malt, stirs 
the mash to the right consistency. 


Alex Grant, stillman. He minds the 
old pot stills, brings off Ballantine's 
spirits at the proper moment. 


Willie Watson, cooper. He mends and re- 
furbishes the aging barrels with ancient 
tools handed down through the years. 



sents the Crown, locking warehouses, 
keeping track of Scotch gallonage. 


Geddes. warehouseman. He bar- Ballantine's Scotch Whisky. Never 

rels the new whisky for aging, rotates heavy. Never limply-light. Always the true 

the older casks for smoother mellowing. and good-tasting Scotch. 

BOniEO IN SCOruNP SLENOEO scotch whisky. 16 PROOF IMPORTEO BY ’;i ' BRANDS, INC .NYC. 



A short history of cordless shavers 



The Indians clamped a shell on a whisker and ac- 
tually pulled it out. They had a word to describe 
this kind of cordless shaving . . . “ugh”. 




Early trappers shaved with the same knife they 
used for skinning animals. It did to them just about 
what it did to the animals. 


Lumberjacks used to shave with their axes. At that 
time the life expectancy of the average man was 
33 years. 





Straight razors and blade shavers were great for 
shaving in the deep forest ... if you happened to 
have a sink and soap and lather handy. 


Then the cordless REMINGTON’ 
LEKTRONIC II brought civilized 
shaving to the out-of-doors. 

Built-in rechargeable energy cells 
deliver power for shave after shave. 
348 cutting edges of surgical high- 
carbon steel (stronger, longer-last- 
ing than stainless steel), slice whisk- 
ers off cleanly. 4 Roller Combs on 
the shaver head adjust to any skin 
t^KTOONIC- rr«il»n'»rk. 
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It"r "•I'i Ce»eorjl 9<» REMINSTON CLECTRtC 5» 


and beard. Roll skin down. Pop 
whiskers into cutters. 

To recharge energy cells, just 
plug in the cord when you get home. 
With a cord, without a cord, you’re 
never without a close, clean shave. 

Now you understand why the 
REMINGTON' LEKTRONIC If 
costs a little more than most other 
electric shavers. But it’s worth it. 

BRIDCEPORr f. CONN. 



You'll never know you ran over it 

A General Dual 90 seals punctures instantly 


You can forget flats. A special triple 
sealant plugs up a puncture at once. 
Does it permanently, And does it while 
you keep right on driving. 

You can forget blowouts. Nygen 
Cords embrace this great tire like 
steel cables. 


But you'll never forget dual treads. 
Stop. Swerve. Merge. Or pass. You'll 
always feel safe because you'll be safe. 
The traction is terrific. 

And you'll really cash in when you 
count up the mileage you get. 30% 
more than ever before. And '•before” 



broke mileage records for 4 straight 
years. The reason? Amazing new Dura- 
gen, General’s exclusive new rubber. 
It’s super-tough. 

This may well be the first tire you 
couldn't wear out before you traded 
your car in. 
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Next week 

VERMONT SKIING can mean 
an uninhibited visit lo a posh 
resort like Sugarbush. Bin foT 
many a Vennont native it has 
meant release from the eco- 
nomic burden of hard winters. 

-A CHILD'S GAME " is Bill 
Russell's dcscriplion of basket- 
ball, one of his lesser inter- 
ests. The Celtics' superb cen- 
ter instead gives his ircncliani 
views on today's racial crisis. 

IF WINTER COMES, can plat- 
form tennis be far behind? Not 
in some snowy states, where 
urdeni racketeers can scarcely 
wail for the end of fall to get 
back to ihcir favorite sport. 


PBftlal«S10H 18 BTRICTLY PROUlHITeCI 
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Sports Illustrated 

Fditor-in-chirf: Henry R. Luce 
Chairman, tvNCCulue C ommittee; Roy E. Larsen 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


C hairman of ihc Board: Andrevr Hciskcll 
President: James A. Linen 
Editorial Dircelorr lledicy Donovan 


Twelve of the busiest and most dis- 
tinguished men in America are named 

Earl H. Blaik 
W. L, Lyons Brown 
Austin T. Cushman 
E. Roland Harriinan 
l.eland J. Haworth 
Lee A. lacoeca 
Mills B. Lane Jr. 

David Packard 
William W. Scranton 
Gardiner Synionds 
Henry I’iincy Van Dusen 
Leslie B. Worihington 
Taken together, the companies, the 
commonwealths and the human and 
divine concerns that occupy these 
men's thoughts (.sre/jf/A'c 66) reach into 
every corner of U.S. life. It is a matter 
of pride to me, as the Publisher of 
Sporis Illusiraihj, tiiat each of these 
men has found lime in recent days to 
perform an assignment for this maga- 
zine: judging the candidates lor this 
year's Silver Anniversary All-America. 

Sporis Illl’si rated enjoys as much 
asanybody the traditional A II- America, 
populari/ed two generations ago by 
Walter Camp, that discovers and lauds 
each season's lincsi young college play- 
ers. But it is part of this magazine's 
conception of purpose, also, to under- 
take something extra — to ask the ques- 
tion: How do young men who play the 
game of footbiill distinguish themselves 
in later life? And in the course of the 
answer to discover and honor some 
siininui cum hndc Americans. 

This year, for thccighth time. Sports 
Illustrated shared its question with 
ihe presidents of scores of U.S. colleges 
and universiiies. In reply from them 
came 71 letters of citation in behalf of 
71 senior lettermen of 25 seasons ago — 
one to a college — dc.scribing in detail 



each man's subsequent career. Verba- 
tim copies of these citations were liticd 
into rod-bound volumes. 12 of them, 
weighing pounds each. 

Then began the indispensable work 
of Colonel Blaik. Lyons Brow n. Austin 
Cusliman, Roland Harriman and their 
fellow judges: to ponder every citation 
and make up their minds from the evi- 
dence which men were the outstanding 
of the outstanding. 

A far from easy matter. Our judges 
were not invited to be our judges be- 
cause of their special knowledge of 
football, or necessarily because of their 
long memories of past football seasons. 
(E’arcnthclically. some of our judges 
can qualify on that basis. Colonel Blaik 
was a Waiter Camp All-America dis- 
covery at the Military Academy before 
coaching for 25 years at Dartmouth 
and West Point. David Packard was a 
Stanford letterman before he started 
an electronics business and eventually, 
also, became president of his alma ma- 
ter's board of trustees. Theologian 
Henry Pitney Van Dusen earned his 
prep school letter in football- and. as 
it happened, in cricket loo.) But what 
wc and you can confidently accept is 
that our judges are judges of achieve- 
ment in the American environment of 
the past 25 years. That is what they 
were asked to be. 

With their help, and with the pride I 
mentioned before. Sports Illustrated 
publishes on page 64 — as just one of its 
matters of agreeable report this week 
- the names of the Silver Anniversary 
All-Americas of 1938-63. 

This week's report is the first of 
two on the subject. In an early Decem- 
ber issue wc w'ill return with opinions 
from this year's career All-Amcricas 
on the condition of college football to- 
day — and what might be done about it. 
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The ingenious Egyptians do it. 


Y(>u\I expect the Egyptians to do it. They, who built the pyramids and the Sphinx: of course, they fly 
Qantas. There’s no riddle about the reasons: they know Qantas will pamper them outrageously. They 
know they'll get the world’s warmest welcome and the finest food above 10, 000 feet. Make your next 
trij) a memorable one, too. Barge down to your tra\'el agent or Qantas. QANTAS \/ JETS 

Australia’s round-tlie-wurld jet airline 


You can Ho it too: Write CJantas. IK-pl. JB. Union S(|iiore. San Francisco. Talif., for information ofiout flying to F.gypt Fligliti KnsI from New York at 9 a m. Fvery day 
from San Francisco west. OlUces in New York, Hoston. I’hilnHel|ihia. Wn'kinglon U.C. Detroit. Chicago. Toronto, NfonlreHl, Dallas. Salt Ijike City. Snn Francisco, 
1.0S Angeles. Vancouver, llnnoUilu. tllOAC General Sales Agent in major cities, > 

El 



Why the hurglar threw the Savings Bonds 
into the Passaic River 


By the time Mrs. Tx)rraine 
Klamerus of East Rutherford. 
New Jersey, realized her Bonds 
were missing, they’d been lying 
on the bottom of the Passaic 
River for days. Still inside her 
strongbox. 

The burglar threw them there 
after he found out they were 
worthless to anyone but Mrs, 
Klamerus. 

As it turned out. the burglar 
wa.s caught. Even if he hadn’t 
been. Mrs. Klamerus wouldn’t 
have Iwcn out a penny on her 


Bonds. For the Treasury De- 
partment keeps a microfilm 
record of every Bond sold, and 
replaces them at no cost to the 
owner. 

This is just part of the guar- 
anteed safety you get with U.S. 
Savings Bonds. And part of the 
reason millions of American 
families build their own strength 
and that of the nation this 
timely way. This strength is 
especially important now when 
the enemies of freedom are 
growing tougher every day. 


Start buying Savings Bonds 

now. and see if you don’t feel 

pretty good about it. 

A**’*'***'* 

0'«itk f.icts iihniit U.S. Savings noneb 

— You get $4 for every $3 at 
maturity 

— You can get your money any- 
time 

— Your Ronds are repl.aced free if 
lo.st, destroyed, or stolen 

— You can save automatically on 
Payroll Saving.s 



Help yourself >\iiilc you Iielp yonr cotintry 

BUy U.S. SAMNtiS BONDS 

Sr.icc comribjieil as a public service h> Spans tllusiraieJ. 





at the 


Rock 

Sovmd 

Club 

Eleuthera in the Bahamas 

Play and relax on satin beaches... 
We have miles and miles on both 
Sound and Atlantic. ..the Waters 
teem with fighting fish from Bone to 
Sail. Here, midst a tropical garden 
selling, relaxation becomes an art... 
service whispers refinement. ..cui- 
sine is prepared by unrivaled master 
chefs. Miles and miles to roam, ex- 
plore. play tennis, golf or go horse- 
back riding along sun dappled paths. 
Accommodations, naturally, 
are the finest. 




SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
Int'l Reps.: ROBERT F. WARNER. INC. 
New York • Boston • Ctiicego 
Washington • Toronto • London 




SHERATON 

nsHHimMi 


Fish-rich waters for marlin, dolphin, 
sail and bone fish. Private boat dock 
at hotel. ■ Surf and pool swimming 

■ Tennis ■ Pitch-and-Putt Golf 

■ Lavish comfort, attentive services 
Gourmet food. For speedy reserva- 
tions, see your favorite travel agent or 
phone your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 
SHERATON BRITISH COLONIAL HOHl 



POINT OF 
FACT 

A college football quiz to test the 
memory and add to the knowledge of the 
casual fan and the armchair expert 


? Only players from Eastern colleges made 
the original AU-Americu team in ISIi9. When 
was the first player se/ecieil from a) the Mid- 
west b) the South c) the West? 

• a) Fullback Clarence Hcrschberger of Chi- 
cago made Walter Camp's first team in 1898. 
b) Ashel Day of Georgia Tech was chosen 
as first-team center in 1918, c) Harold Muller 
of California was a lirst-tcum end in 1921. 

? What team gained the most yards per game 
in a season? 

• Nevada averaged 487 yards a game in 1948 
while winning nine games and losing two for 
the major-college record, but that same year 
liny Hanover College of Indiana averaged 
624. 1 a game (won 6, lost 2) to set the small- 
collcgc record. 

? What player holds the total offense record? 


THAT MAN 



• Tailback Johnny Bright of Drake ac- 
counted for 2,400 yards running and passing 
in nine games <a record 266.7 yards average 
per game) in 1950. The small-college record, 
set by Quarterback Stan Jackson of Califor- 
nia Poly (Pomona) in 10 games in 1958, is 
2,478 yards. 

? Why is the point-after-touchdo%m called a 
conversion? 

• Until 1876 only kicked goals counted in 
the scoring. The purpose of a touchdown 
was merely to gain a free try for a goal. If 
the kick was good, the touchdown was said 
to be “converted” into a goal. 

f Who changed the Rugby "scrum" into 
the modern line of scrimmage and introduced 
the system of downs? 

I ronlimied 
E3 


He has the will and where- 
withal to do as he pleases. 
When he talks, men uncon- 
sciously hunch forward to 
listen. When he looks at a 
woman, she feels all woman. 
You may admire him; resent 
him. But no one can be indif- 


ferent to him. 


His cologne and personal 
grooming accessories are 
'Thai Man' by Reolon. 
A lusty tang of lemon, 
(abac and amber ... as 
different from others as 
That Man is from the 
run of men. 





POINT OF FACT .nnlimirJ 




if you can. in New Zealainl 

In ihc mouniain ranges of New 
Zealand, game is so plentiful it's open 
sbtsoting all year round. Biggest chal- 
lenge. it you can climb high and shoot 
last, is the Himalayan tahr. These tough 
mouniain goals sometimes run in herds 
.sixty to seventy strong. Other prime 
game in this evergreen land of the South 
Pacific : chamois and red. fallow and 
Japanese deer. 

Sports come hig in New Zealand : 
hunting, mountaineering, skiing, deep- 
sea fishing, and perhaps the world's 
finest trout fishing. 

You'll find full details in our just- 
published "Sp(>rr\i>uin's Guide to New 
where to go, where to stay, 
the best seasons, clothing and equip- 
ment needed, licenses, and costs. For 
your free copy just send in the coupon. 

To see the world. ..see fabulous 

NfiW 3l“:illl wi 

New Zealand Government Travel Commissioner 
Dept. S! 11 

153 Kearny Street, San Francisco 8, or 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
Please rush me a free copy of your new 
"Sportsman's Guide to New Zealand.” 

Name 

Address 

City Zone - - -State 


• L'nolTicial Coach Walter Camp of >'ak 
persuaded the old Intercollegiate Football 
Association to adrrpt these ideas in 1880 
and »8X2. 

? H'/m' i\ nuideni fomhuH omsidered lo dale 
tnm 1912? 

• In that year, by a decision of the NCA.A 
Rules Committee, the value of a touchdown 
was increased to sis points ifrom five), the 
number of downs was changed from three to 
four, the 20-yard restriction on forward 
passes was abolished and the field length 
was standardized at l(K) yards. 

“f H Vifj uo/r the first chtinipinnships in these 
leuKues: tr) the Western Conference, h) the 
Soiitlnvest Conference, c) the Souiheustern 
Conference, d) the Pacific Coast Conference. 
cl the Dig Eight, f) the Ivy League? 

• a) Wisconsin in b) Baylor and Okla- 
homa in IVI 5. cj Alabama in 19.33, d) Wash- 
ington in mih. c) Nebraska in 1928, f) Yale 
in 19.36 (the Ivy league was not formally 
organized until that year). 

? B Virtr is considered to be the greatest upset 
in college foorhall history? 

• In 1921 Harvard, the Rose Bow! winner 
and national champion dunng a 25'gamc 
unbeaten streak, was defeated 6-0 by little 
Centre College of Danville, Ky. It is said 
that when Danville was to have dial tele- 
phones installed, the townspeople demanded 
that their e.xchangc be CEnirc 6. 

? raoihall's most noted histrionic perform- 
ance w as Kniiie Rock tie's celebrated appeal 
to underdog \oire Dame to "svin ibis one fur 
the dpper." against .^rnn in I92R. H'ho 
was the dipper? 

• He was Cieorge Oipp, an All-America 
fullback for Notre Dame in 1920. Gipp died 
of pneumonia that seasort, a few weeks after 
he insisted upon playing with a 102' fever 
against Northwestern. 

? /h 1924 "the H Iceman " almost 

singichundedly destroyed Michigan in foot- 
ball's greaiesi individual perjormance. iiho 
" as be and ss hat did he do? 

• Red Cirangc. also known as IIIinots"'Gal- 
lopmg Cihost." returned the opening kick- 
off y.S yards for a touehdow n. The next three 
limes Grange handled the ball, he scored 
touchdowns of 67, 56 and 44 yards, all with- 
in the game's first 12 minutes. Before it was 
over, he scored again, on a 12-yard TD 
run. and passed for a sixth touchdown to 
lead Illinois to a 39 14 victory. Michigan, 
which won six and lost only one other game 
that year, shut out five of its opponents and 
allowed only two other T l)s all season. 

- HsKOl.n Pi IJRSON 



means courteous 





cour-te-ous (kur'te-us). adj.— 
gentle; polite: •well-mannered; tact- 
ful; obliging; gracious, just like 
the service at Albert Pick. 

AND don’t forget; free parking at 
practically all places; convenient 
locations: good food; delightful 
rooms; comfort; TV and air-condi- 
tioning: and no room charge for 
children under 1"' 

For immediate 
reservations in 
nny city, eali the 
nearest of these 
ALBERT PICK HOTELS OR MOTELS 
£iecuricr Offices: 20 N. Wacker Drive. Chicago 

Rlrminsham. Ala Piek-Bankhrad 

Chatlanooaa.Tenn .... Albert Pick Motel 

CMcaco, III PIck-Congreas 

Ctndnnali. O Pick-Fountain Square 

Cleveland. O Pick-Carter 

Colorado Springs, Colo. . . Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus, O Piek-Feri Havea 

Coliimbiia. O Nationwide Inn 

Detroit. Mich Pick-Fort Shetbv 

East Larwlng, Mich Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanaton. Ill The Gporeion 

Flint. Mich Plck-Durant 

Harrisburg. Pa Nationwide Inn 

Huntsville. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Louisville. Ky Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach. Fla Albert Pick Hotella 

Minneapolis. Minn Pick-Nleollet 

Mobile. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

MoniRomery. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Nashville. Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Natchea. Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New Vork- N. V Belmont Plaia 

Pittsburgh. Pa. Plck-Roosevelt 

Rockford, III Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis. Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis. Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend. Ind Plck-Ollver 

Terre Haute, Ind Albert Pick Mold 

Toledo. O Pick-Fori Meigs 

Topeka. Kan Pick-Kanvan 

Washington. DC Pick-Lec House 

Washington. D C Pick Motor Inn 

Youngstown, O Pick-Ohio 

Oiierated in Ihe tradition of over a century of 
hospitality by the Albert Pick family 
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If you think big cars are back in style 



you’re right 


There’s a good reason for the resurgence of the big car, and you’re 
looking at three views of it, above. The big new Dodge 880 for '64. 

The Dodge 880 gives you what you’ve been missing in smaller cars. 
All the stretch-out room you could want. A mammoth trunk for your 
vacation trips. The added comfort of chair-high seats. Upholstery in 
elegant nylons and saddle-grained vinyls— hand-fitted for an im- 


peccable fit. A reassuring reserve of standard V8 power (on regular 
gas, too) and a smooth, luxurious ride that only a big car can offer you. 

But unlike a lot of the big ones, the 1964 Dodge 880 doesn't give 
you the business when it comes to buying. It is priced thoughtfully 
just a step above the low-price field. Two series, nine models. See 
the big Dodge 880 now on display at your dependable Dodge Dealer. 


Dodge BBO 


DODGE DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 



All this 

(and three great gasolines, too?) 


Sure. Behind Gulfs three famous gasolines stands 
a storehouse of fine products. The average Gulf 
Station (like the one just around the corner) 
stocks about every item you could think of 
to power and service your car. Whatever you 
need — a hose clamp? a battery?— the first I 
place to stop is at a Gulf station. You’ll find 
all the products and services you see on this 
page— and more. You’ll find there are many ser- 
vices you can’t buy, however. They’re absolutely 



free! All you need today is gasoline? Well, drive 
right in. Your Gulf dealer has three totally dif- 
ferent grades; No-Nox®, Gulf's premium grade 
gasoline . . . famous Good Gulf®. . . and newest 
of all, Gulftane®. One is exactly right for 
your car, formulated to give you maximum 
performance without a penny’s worth of 
waste. See your neighborhood Gulf dealer. He's 
the expert on all fine products sold at the sign 
of the Gulf orange disc. □ Gulf Oil Corporatinif. 


GULF CARE MAKES YOUR CAR RUN BETTER 




You won't have that 
sinking Eeeling 
when your car or home 
is damaged 

if you insure them thru 
an independent agent * 



An independent agent is com- 
pletely free to he on \our side 
when s ou ha\'c a loss. Who will 
liclp \on if \on hnv insnrance 
directly from some companies? 

Sec an independent agent this 
week. It's an especially good time. 
Ko\emhcr 10-16 is Protection 
Week, a period set aside all across 
the country for reviewing and 
impro\ing insurance protection. 



An independent agent takes the 
big wonies out of insurance. 


*What Is an Independent agent? There 
are two kinds of agents: company agents 
and independent .igcnts. A company agent 
can sell only the policies of the company he 
irepresents. lie usually has nothing to do 
with claims. 


An independent agent represents several 
coinpaiiies. He is an independent business- 
man. He selects the hc.st policies for each 
individual car owner, home owner or busi- 
nessman Irom those offered by .several com- 
peting companic-s. And when there is a 


loss, an independent insurance agent helps 
with the details. He sees to it that the policy* 
holder is paid promptly and fairly. The 
Big Difference in insurance is the continu- 
ing, personal attention of an independent 
insurance agent. 


Most people think portables 
are pretty much aliKe...until 
they ask about the guarantee 



Only Smith-Corona portables are backed by a solid 5*year guarantee . . . and for good and solid reasons. 
Take the Galaxie, shown above. It has an all-steel body strong enough to support a grown man. Its 
electrostatic finish can’t chip or stain. Burning cigarettes won’t mar It. Its lightweight steel carrying 
case can take travel’s hardest knocks. Even the key action is built to last. Because each key swings 
in a short natural arc (the way your fingers do), you use less effort and get the world’s fastest typing 
action. But look at all the portables for yourself (including our two electrics). You’ll see why more 
people buy American-made Smith-Coronas than any other portable. 


SCM CORPORATION, 410 PARK AVE., N. Y. 22. N.Y 


GUARANTEE: Any Smith-Corona branch office or dealer will replace without charge (except 
for tabor and shipping) any part that proves defective withinSyearsof purchase date. Noiabor 
charge within 90 days of purchase. Warranty covers all parts except motor, rubber parts, 
energy celt, or damage from accident or misuse, and extends only to original purchaser. 


' 0 . 


retail price P-O-C- plus s*ale end/©r local ta*cs. Sl'thlly bigher lo West. S(aisdartf<Triumph Motor Co., loc.. 575 Madisoo Ave,, N.Y, 22. Canada: 1463 Cfilmtop Avc. W., Toronto 10. Ont. 



You’d be proud, too...ifyour name was Spitfire. 


' You can’t hlanic a Spitfire for feeling exuberant. 
It simply outclasses everything in its price league. 

Start one up. You're doing 50 in 

12 swift seconds. Top speed is well over 90. 

Rack-and-pinion steering and the 
shortest turning radius (24 ft.) of any 
four-w heeled vehicle let the Spitfire 
outmaneuver any car. 

And it’s longer, lower, cvidcr...and faster 
than the competition! More comfortable, too. 

You’ll pay a lot more than $2199* before 
you find another sports car with roll-up 
windows, disc brakes, and all round 
independent suspension. 

And nothing, but nothing looks 
like the Spitfire... 
except maybe that plane. 

Triumph Spitfire! 



Be Creative 


The be.st of men find themselves in a rut now and 
then. Like the habit of ordering Vodka and Tonic, 
Whiskey and Soda, Gin and Bitters, Rum and Cola, 
Tequila with lemon and salt. Break loose. Try some 
refreshing and original combinations. Enjoy the fine 
dry citrus flavor of Squirt with your favorite mixed 


drink. For a change, mix Vodka or Gin with Squirt. 
Rum and Squirt, Whiskey and Squirt, Tequila and 
Squirt (ole!). You’ll discover one of those rare times 
in life when two separate ingredients blend in perfect 
harmony. You’re kind of missing something if you 
haven’t tried it. oi9C3,THe$ow>iTco«PAs« 



How do you capture a Viyella? 


Actually, it's quite an un-nerving experience. 

In fact to this very day the natives still snicker about 
the time a Viyella absolutely devastated the dignity 
of a very proper English explorer. You know. Pith helmet, 
Swagger stick, Royal Academy. And all that. Poor chap. 
He thought he had come upon the Abominable Something 
or Other. And ... as ... he .. . crept . . . closer . . . for . . . 
the. . .capture. . .GALOOMPH .. .the Viyella captured 
him. Leaped right into his arms. And snuggled. 


That’s what always happens. 

And, as it always happens, the very proper English 
explorer snuggled back. Pith helmet and all. 

Viyella is like that. Nothing in the world feels 
as friendly, as tranquilizing, as this 
unique mixture of woo! and cotton. Curl your toes 
in a pair of Viyella socks. Snuggly. A Viyella robe 
is sleepier. A Viyella vest calms the spirit. A Viyella 
shirt is splendid on Sunday afternoon. Zzzzzzzz. 



V I ye TX A 

One of the seven great fabrics of the world*. 

w ii.im Moll PS 4 Co . Lid , V.ytila House, loodon. W 1 . Erf'OPd 
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For 1964, 

the Lincoln Continental 
takes on 

significant new spaciousness 
behind its classic profile. 


^ <)ii » ill <‘\pcrleiice 
grcaler h*g immuii 
and knee I'ocMn. 

riic 

coinpaiiiiiciit 
is larger. 

\\ hen y<m Inspect' 
the new ( .'onlinenlal. 
NOii will <lisco\(M' why 
more lliaii hall' 
the p<M)ph‘ w ho hny 
in out* price range 
choose th(‘ Loiilinenlal. 


When (id you alter a classic: . ..nnly when 
it can he fiinctinnall) imprnved. I'lic ail* 
(Utidii of hist tliree inches In tlie lefiiith 
df tile famous Continental silhouette 
makes possible a remarkable increase in 
interior space and comfort. 

'I'ln* longer legged Coiiliiienlnl 
^<lu will apiireciatc greater leg room, 
knee room and head mom. In the rear 
com|»artment, leg room has In-en increased 
four inches (*ver the 196^^ model and 
there is a gain of 2.5 inches in knee room 
over 190.1. I'lie resulting knee room is 
more than double that of the 1961 and 
1962 Continental, will also enjoy 
broader window visibility, and easier en- 
trance tlirough the widened rear doors. 


'I'he luggage compartment is appreci- 
ably larger, with ]5'( more usable space 
than in 196,1, a total increase of 3.1'f 
over the 1961-2 models. 

"^et with all tills added .space, tlic classic 
Continent.'il retains tlie distinctions that 
set it ajiart among lu.vury lUitomnbilcs. 
Wliiil sets it apart ? 

1 . 'rile famous profile is modified onl> to 
incorporate functional improvements. 

2. The Contiiieiit.il is available in the 
four-door sedan and the only four-door 
convertilile made in .America. Kacli is 
built to the higliest engineering standards. 
'I'here .ire no lower priced models of the 
Lincoln Continental, because there can- 
not he any compromise of its standards 
to offer lesser vei'sions. 

lion lo iiiako nil riilniiM'o 

3. Only the Continental has four doors 
opening from the center, for more grace- 
ful entrance. 

4. 'I'lie exceptional strength and rigidity 
of the Contineiual’s integr.il construction 
contrilnite to an unsurpassed ride. 

5. Within, you will find virtually every 
luxurv you might expect. Down-soft 
leathers or opulent damasks featured on 
foam cusliion seats. Deep cut-pile nylon 
carpeting. .\nd imicli more. 

(]oni|>l<‘lc pon rr 

6. 'I'lic Continental includes, as standard 
ei|uipment, full [lower auxiliaries; steer- 
ing, hrakes, windows, side vent windows, 
antenna. .Automatic transmission. 'I'he six- 
way [lower seat. "IVansistor radio and rear 
speaker. He.nter and defro.ster. W indshield 
waslicrs. Remote control rearview mir- 


ror. Fully automatic top for the converti- 
ble. 'I'he coiniilcic list is even longer. 

7. Lach Continental is huilt in a special 
plant at \\1xom, Michigan, that estab- 
lishes and maint.'iins the world’s higliest 
automotive engineering standards. 
lo‘> ^Iralghl A'> 

S. .\o other car is so thoroughly tested. 
l-',\er> Continental must jiass 1K9 per- 
formance tests on the road in addition to 
thouwinds of tests during manufacture. 

9. Hecausc its precision standards of 
construction arc tile world’s highest, 
Contineiit.nl is the leader in freedom from 
maintenance, repair and rejilaeement. It 
is huilt to last and retain its value. 

'FUese unique superiorities make the 
Lincoln Continental the luxury automo- 
bile for the discriminating motorist. When 
you see the Continental, look again. .No- 
tice the kind of person wlio drives it. 

.And before you decide iijion your next 
aiitouiohile, drite this one murself. It is 
the world’s finest automoliile. If you will 
call your Lincoln Continental dealer, he 
will arrange a demonstration at tour 
convenience. 

LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

^ Product of the Lincoln-Mercury 
Division, Mowr Company 


SCORECARD 


DOUBLE SUB TROUBLE 

By midseason it has become apparent 
that this year's NCAA football substi- 
tution rules, so confusing that neither 
coaches nor officials can understand or 
enforce them, are being pretty much dis- 
regarded in some areas. Still, it was a 
shocker the other night when Cliff Shaw, 
No 1 football referee of the Southwest 
Conference, blandly told a television au- 
dience: “A few ineligible players aren’t 
going to hurt anyone. At least they 
shouldn't change the outcome of a 
game.” 

The rules, said another Southwest of- 
ficial, arc being “grossly violated. Wc 
are told in our pregame conferences that 
wc arc not to let the sub rules keep us 
from working a good football game.” 

Shaw said the trouble comes on fourth 
down and when the ball changes hands, 
occasions when only two substitutes are 
permitted. 

"These are the busiest downs for the 
officials,” he explained. “We can't risk a 
mistake on marking the ball and carry- 
ing out other duties by keeping a con- 
stant watch on the benches. 1 doubt that 
there has been one game played in our 
league in which there hasn't been at least 
one violation.” 

There will be more. Officials are resist- 
ant to proposals that, for the rest of the 
season, substitutes be required to report 
and be recorded on two-man substitu- 
tion downs. Like the coaches, they are 
playing out the string — and pining for 
the free-subslitution amendment that is 
likely to come in 1964. 

POOL HALL IN THE SKY 

In thoughtful concern for the city man's 
physical fitness we have sometimes pon- 
dered the feasibility of converting the 
rooftops of our space-starved cities into 
playing fields by sodding and lime-lining 
them. With the question still unresolved, 
we have put it aside to consider another 
puzzler, one that has to do not so much 
with space problems in recreation as rec- 
reation problems in space. In the weight- 
lessness of out there, chin-ups would 
have no effect. So what to do for those 


men soon expected to inhabit space sta- 
tions circling the earth? 

The solution is to use weightlessness 
instead of fighting it. As a recent Scien- 
li/ic Anwrican points out, the game of 
pool would adapt splendidly to three- 
dimensional play. Set up a rectangular 
room. Cover walls, ceiling and floor with 
green fell and have cushions run around 
the edges where floor meets wall and wall 
meets ceiling. Have your pockets in each 
of the eight corners. The balls, num- 
bered from I to 35, would be racked in 
a tetrahedron (a four-sided pyramid) in- 
stead of a triangle. What with all the 
bending that is required in pool and 
climbing those walls and walking on the 
ceiling, the spacemen would gel plenty 
of exercise. 

CHALLENGE FOR THE CHAMP 

If we owned an Offenhauser racing car 
we would be extremely nervous about 
two occurrences of last week. 

First, the Ford Motor Company and 
British Designer Colin Chapman, col- 
laborators on the Lotus-Fords which in 
last May’s Indianapolis “500” made the 
dominant Offics look pretty vincible, 
disclosed an alarming new model at 
Indy. Instead of the original carbuieted 
pushrod V-8 ol 350 horsepower, it uses 
a four-overhead-camshaft, fu.'i-injected 
engine — again in lightweight aluminum 
and again burning gasoline rather than 
racing alcohol. Horsepower estimates 
range up to 450. The chassis is basically 
the old one, but Chapman has prom- 
ised an improved design for 1964. With 
Jim Clark and Dan Gumey driving, 
and the engine developing typical new- 
engine bugs, the test car yet managed 
a very fast 149 mph. If it is that fast 
when sick, what wonders will the car 
perform when the engine is healthy? 

The other threat to the Offy faithful 
came from Sherwood Egbert, president 
of Studebaker. “Wc will run at Indian- 
apolis,” he announced, “and wc intend 
to win." Egbert, a fan of the hairy Novi 
supercharged engines that have long ex- 
cited “500” fans but have never been in a 
winning car, plans to bestow them upon 


three different chassis: a four-wheel- 
drive Ferguson from England, a Califor- 
nia-built job of unspecified design and 
a 1963 Indy model. 

SIMPLE ANSWER 

The brilliance of the 1963 Los Angeles 
Dodgers, goats of the 1962 pennant race, 
was explained last week by their man- 
ager, Walter Alston. “Last year," he told 
a Columbus audience, “we scored 202 
runs more than this year. . . . Last year 
we had a guy (Wills) steal 104 bases and 
this year he only stole 40 . . . and last 
year we won 102 games and this year 
we won only 99.” 

A LONG LINE 

Fish stories from Texas are, naturally, 
fishier than any others. Like this one. 
A fisherman wc shall call Joe hooked 
into a fat catfish Just off the Gulf shore. 
But the canny catfish hung in an old car 
body, one of many heaps dumped into 
the Gulf to provide a haven for marine 
life. Joe was determined to reel in his 
catch, so he called on a skin diver armed 



with a spear gun to go down and dislodge 
the catfish. Skin diver obliged. He re- 
turned empty-handed. “Couldn't hit 
him?” Joe asked. "No," replied the diver. 
“Every time I started to get a bead on 
him, he'd roll the window up." 

HOTEL FOR HACKERS 

A chubby, cheerful little Canadian. 
Douglas Henderson, who recently 
opened a heated golf driving range in 
London, is a fellow of unlimited imagina- 
tion. At Southport in Lancashire, where 


14 


the British Open and Ryder Cup matches 
will be played in 1965. Henderson plans 
to build a 112-room hotel alongside a 
driving range, a swimming pool and a 
nine-hole par-3 golf course. Each bed- 
room will be carpeted with stuff that 
forms in effect a miniature putting green. 
There will be a hole installed at one end 
of the room and putting irons will be 
part of each room's furnishings. But that 
is by no means all. The lower a golfer's 
handicap, the less he'll have to pay for 
his room. 

MATCH OF THE CENTURY 

Only a few times in American history 
have Congressmen resorted to bare 
knuckles instead of full-blown plati- 
tudes, and rarely have actual blows been 
struck. Recently two Texans came close, 
one in Republican trunks, the other in 
Democratic. 

Ed Foreman (Rep.), of Odessa. 29. 
5 feet 1 1, weighing 215, took on Henry 
Gonzalez (Dem.), of San Antonio. 47, 
5 feet 10. w-eighing 175. Foreman had 
played football for eight years in high 
school and college; Gonzalez did some 
college boxing. 

Foreman was quoted as saying Gon- 
zalez was soft on Communism. Gonzalez 
threatened to pistol-whip Foreman, who 
invited him to step outside. Gon/alez 
says that when they got outside Foreman 
put on his eyeglasses and refused to (akc 
them off. “He's a sissy," Gonzalez 
charged. Foreman denied the eyeglass 
claim, and said Gonzalez took a poke 
at him. Gonzalez said if he had, there 
would have been plenty of evidence on 
Foreman's face, which there was not 

"I'd be perfectly happy to meet him 
in Madison Square Garden." said Gon- 
zalez. "The ticket money could go to 
the parties' national committees, and the 
first man down loses." 

The Garden matchmaker. Teddy 
Brenner, could do worse, and has. 

BORDER WAR 

Orville Baker, a Salt Lake City pheasant 
hunter, bought a S25 Idaho nonresident 
license and headed for Cache Valley, 
rich, rolling uplands that bestride the 
Idaho-Utah border. But he never fired 
a shot. Instead of pheasants he encoun- 
tered a beady-eyed Idahoan toting a bol- 
stered six-gun in militant Old West style. 

"No Utah folksallowcd to hunt here." 
said the pistoleer. 

"But I paid my S25 fee," protested 
Baker. 

"No Utahns allowed," the man re- 

J5 



A LIGHT AT 
NIGHT IS A 
FRIENDLY 
THING 

How many times have you 
wished that your car's lights 
would stay on until you entered 
your house— then turn them- 
selves off? Sound like science 
fiction? Weill now It's tact. 

The new T wiVight Sentinel has a 
"time-delay" feature that keeps 
your car's lights on after you 
park— then automatically turns 
them oft. You may include the 
left or right cornering light. 

No more concern about those 
darkened areas— walks, driveway 
or garage, Just plenty of friendly 
light in the night. 

Ask your Cadillac dealer about 
the Twilight Sentinel as an op- 
tional accessory. 

TWILIGHT 

SENTINEL 

Guide L«mo Oivluen « General Uolors 
Corporation • Anderson, Indiana 



Congratulations for not throwing those shirts away when you 
bought Carter's multi-stripe boxers. Frankly, this wear-stripes- 
with-soiicis business has gone too far: men have jettisoned most 
of a wardrobe because it clashed with their Carter's knit boxers. 
Just between us, nothing can detract from these shorts, knitted 
from soft Pak-Nit* fabric. ( H 'hew! Glad we rescued those .diirts.) 
Best friend a well-dressed knit-picker ever had: 




HEIGHTS. MASS 

CARTER'S PAK.NIT BOXERS $1ZS AT: BOSTON XENNEOY'5 • N{WYO»X WAIIACH’S, IS STORES IN GREATER N Y 4N.J. 




now you can guard 
against bad breath germs 
. . . even here 

Use new Lavoris Oral Spray and 
spray away odor-causing germs . . . 
one, two, three. No weak “cover up,’* 
Lavoris Oral Spray has CPC*, an 
exceptionally effective antibacterial. 
Used as directed it kills millions of 
germs on contact. Soothes throat. 
Freshens breath discreetly. Travels 
neatly in pocket or purse. 



SCORECARD lonliimej 

peated. and this time Baker got the mes- 
sage. Hightailing it back across the stale 
line, he raised the first alarm in a border 
war that now has the two states involved 
right up to their governors. 

Utah law requires state registration — 
and accompanying taxes -of all vehicles 
operating within the stale. This means 
that Idaho sugar beet farmers who trans- 
port their harvests to a mill only two 
miles inside Utah must register their 
trucks in Utah— in addition to paying 
for their own Idaho registration, of 
course. Others who work or study in 
Utah but live in Idaho are similarly af- 
fected. All would be well if Utah would 
change the law. but so far Utah won’t. 
So, in reprisal, Idaho is letting Utah 
hunters buy nonresident licenses but not 
letting them hunt. Both states, from 
sheriff to governor, are now conducting 
conferences on how to effect a truce. 
There will be a grand final summit meet- 
ing on Nov, 12. Meanwhile. Idaho hunt- 
ers are shooting pheasants and Idaho 
haulers arc trucking on down. 

SHOPPING LIST 

It is Christmas catalog time and this 
year the gift listings are better reading 
than ever. At Saks Fifth Avenue. New 
York, there are buffalo coats for wom- 
en, A few blocks away, at Brooks Broth- 
ers. there arc buffalo busbys for men. 
(Busbys arc those tall fur hats worn by 
hussars.) Saks also has a putter equipped 
w ith klaxon horn to annoy one’s oppon- 
ent at crucial moments, an electric light 
for late hoie-ouis, u tape measure, a level 
on the blade— and a compass. An ir- 
resistible combination, it goes for S25. 

THEY SAID IT 

» Wurrert LeTarlc. representative of the 
National Association of Professional 
Baseball Leagues, on the minors: "We 
.sat for too many years calling ourselves 
the great American game, playing the 
national anthem and thinking baseball 
was part of the Constitution. We must 
recogni/e that husebull is just another 
entertainment medium among many.” 

• Lord Mancroft on cricket: "The Brit- 
ish have never been a spiritually minded 
people, so they invented cricket to give 
them some notion of eternity." 

• Gerry Musial, )8-year-old daughter 

of Stan Musial. in a wire to her father 
at a testimonial dinner in his honor: 
"Dear Daddy, although you’re retired, 
you still swing.” end 



Try 8 sample of Black Watch Shave 
I j Lotion. Send 25^, your name and 
I I address to; Black Watch, Dept. 1 , 
LJ P. 0. 80x2712, New York 17, N.Y. 


BIACKWATCH 

The Man's Fragrance 
stiave lotion *2’°, cologne '3 msni 
By PRINCE MATCHABELLI 



Stainless steel 
has made 
blade 
shaving 
better 

(you can get up to 15 
sharper shaves) 



Stainless steel 
makes 
electric 
shaving 
perfect 

(you can get thousands 
of sharper shaves) 


and only Schick has it! 

Stainless steel stays sharper - 
holds its cutting edge longer; 
won’t rust, pit or corrode 
like other steels. 
Onl y Schick Electric has 
the lasting sharpness of stainless steel! 


SCHICK 

ELECTR IC 


Makers o( Men's Shavers, Ladies Shavers, Hairdryers and the Sale Power Electric Toothbrush. 



Illustrated 



A WAR ON FEROCITY 


There have been more injuries in pro footbail this year than ever before, 
in their concern over unnecessary roughness, officials are tightening 
up on rules and carefully studying game films for hidden infractions 

by WALTER BINGHAM 


A S a matter of traditional courtesy in 
> the National Football League, the 
home team provides a stretcher for the 
use of the piayers. And a good thing, too. 
This season in the NFL, the stretcher has 
been as important to the game as the 
football. Never before have so many 
knees, ribs, ankles, backs and shoulders 
snapped, crackled and popped. No game 
report is complete without a casualty 
list. CUNTS WIN, TITTLE HURT. JOE 
SCHMIOT OUT tOR MONTH. JURGENSEN 
SIDELINED. And SO on and on and on. 
The question is, has the violent world of 
pro football become too violent? Is the 
game getting too rough? Sample this; 

A few Sundays ago in St. Louis, Bart 
Starr, the Green Bay quarterback, was 
attacked on the held by Jimmy Hill, a 
Cardinal defensive back. Attacked is the 
word, loo, not tackled, Starr was run- 


ning with the ball when the two met near 
the sideline. As they collided. Hill's right 
forearm shot forward. Starr ducked and 
the Wow glanced off his helmet. As both 
men fell. Hill jabbed buck at Starr with 
his right elbow, but Starr was out of 
range. Hill scrambled to his knees and. 
as Starr rolled over on his back and 
started to sit up. Hill punched him in 
the face. Starr fell back again. 

Even as Starr was falling, white hand- 
kerchiefs from two oflicials fluttered to 
the ground. Hill was thrown out of the 
game for misconduct, costing him a stiff 
fine and costing his team IS yards plus 
Hill's services. But for Green Bay the 
price was far greater. Starr, groggy, had 
to be helped from the field by two team- 
mates. He played no more that day — 
though Green Bay, leading 23-0 when 
Starr left, had no trouble imirinued 


In the most rsprshanaibis play of (he season, cardinal Defensive Back Jimmy Mill slugs Green 
Bay Packer Quarterback Bar! Starr in the face, an example of professional foolball at its worst. 


Airborne and vulnarabla on a button book, the receiver is fair game for the defensive back. 


WAR ON FEROCITY toiilhunt 

winning — and after the game it was dis- 
covered he had a broken right hand and 
would be unable to play for several 
weeks. Movies revealed that Starr broke 
his hand when he fell on top of it, but the 
film clearly showed that the awkwardness 
of the fall was caused by Hill's right 
forearm thrust, which Starr had to duck. 
One irate Packer fan sent a telegram to 
NFL Commissioner Pete Rozcllc. "Do 
you ban Jimmy Mill for life." he asked, 
"or do we hire Sonny Liston?" 

Not a bad question. There arc some 
games in which even Sonny Liston would 
not be safe. Those who saw this year's 
Giant-Brown gante in New York watched 
the best heavyweight light of the year. 
The Giants tried to stop Jim Brown by 
beating him up. Only one unnecessary 
roughness penalty was called against 
the (liants, but .several others might have 
been. "Being hit in the face didn't stop 
me from running.” Brown said later. 
Brown personally defeated the Giants, 
but after the game his eyes were piified 
and nearly closed. "Football is a rough 
game," he said, "but I don't expect to 
gel hit in the face every game. That’s 
not normal.” 

Brown is right. Punches in the face 
arc not normal in pro football, but they 
well may become so unless the five of- 
ficials on the field are constantly alert to 
this damaging fact: roughness, one of 
the ingredients that makes pro football 
so popular, can ruin the sport if it gets 
out of control (see cover). Hear Pete 
Rozcllc, the commissioner, who was in 
St. Louis the day Starr was slugged; 
Rozelle saw the play and was appalled. 

"The war against roughness in pro 
football is a continuing war.” he said 
several days ago in his New York of- 
fice. "Bert Bell fought the war when he 
was commissioner, and I'm lighting it 
now. Before the season began we made 
a tour of the training camps and told the 
players that if they weren't concerned 
about their own physical well-being, we 
were. The players represent big invest- 
ments and the league, apart from any 
emotional factor, can't afford to have 
them hurt.” 

To help him fight his war against 
roughness. Rozelle hired Joe Kuharich, 
the former Notre Dame coach, as super- 
visor of officials. "I wanted a football 
expert in the office," says Rozcllc. "God 
knows I'm not.” While it would be in- 
accurate to imply that Kuharich's sole 
duty is to battle dirty football, it would 


be equally inaccurate to say he is not 
concerned with it. Kuharich accompa- 
nied Rozcllc when he made his tour of 
training camps last summer. "We ex- 
plained to the players what they could do 
and what they couldn’t do,” says Kuhar- 
ich. "Wc told them what was legal and 
what was illegal. And we told them that 
the ofiicials would be watching them 
closely. We don't v\ant officials to de- 
cide the outcome of a game. We want a 
flow of action uninterrupted by penal- 
ties. but we can't allow the g;tmc to get 
out of control either.” 

Most players in the NFL think the 
officials are doing a good job of keeping 
roughness to a minimum — most of the 
time. “They're calling things pretty 
close.” says Eddie LcBaron. the veteran 
quarterback of the Dallas Cowboys. 
"The officials are very good.” Wayne 
Walker. Detroit Lions' linebacker agrees. 
"You’ve got to watch what you do,” he 


says. "That 15-yard penalty for losing 
your temper could cost you a lot of 
money if it happened to lose you a game 
that kept you out of the championship." 
Bob Gain, a Cleveland defensive tackle, 
lost his temper recently. "In our game 
with Los Angeles one of the Rams hit 
me from behind after the play was over, 
so 1 kicked him. It was a foolish thing to 
do. and it co.st us 15 yards." 

That's the kind of talk Kuharich likes 
to hear. "Temperamental outbursts only 
hurt your own team," he says. Kuharich 
always refers to unnecessary roughness, 
even Jimmy Hill's kind, as a tempera- 
mental outburst. "The sooner the play- 
ers learn that the better." The sustained 
Giant attack on Jimmy Brown is not so 
easily categorized. 

As supervisor of officials, Joe Kuhar- 
ich has a job most men would enjoy. 
Each weekday morning he leaves his 
home in New Rochelle, catches the 8:35 
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commuter train to Grand Central Sta- 
tion and walks six blocks to the mid- 
Manhaitan offices of the National Foot- 
ball League. Once sealed behind his 
desk and served his morning cup of cof- 
fee by a pretty receptionist, he attaches 
a roll of film to a projector and. one by 
one. watches every game played in the 
NFL the week before. He runs the film 
through from opening kickoff to final 
gun. studying the positioning of his 
officials, where they were on crucial 
plays, how they called the plays and 
whether they were correct or not. The 
films help Kuharich to answer the wires 
or memos that inevitably arrive on his 
desk the Monday Following the week- 
end’s games, complaints from club own- 
ers or coaches that one of the officials 
blew a play. Recently Harland Svare, 
coach of the Rams, wired Kuharich. pro- 
testing an unnecessary roughness call 
against one of his linemen in a game 
with the Bears. Kuharich studied the 
film, running and rerunning the play in 
slow motion. The penalty occurred on 
a kicking play, the Bears punting to the 
Rams. "There it is.” Joe shouted. The 
film showed a Ram lineman swinging u 
bandaged arm. uppercut style, at the 
Bears' Ronnie Bull. As Bull fell, the Rain 
lineman kicked him in the back, then 
turned and headed innocently upheld. 
But the umpire's (lag was already on the 
ground. "A good call,” said Kuharich 
proudly. "That's the kind of stuff we 
have to watch.” 

Sometimes Kuharich gets the com- 
plaints in person. Recently Tex Schramm, 
general manager of the Dallas Cowboys, 
popped into his office. "Put our game 
on the projector, Joe." he said excitedly. 
After a few minutes the film showed a 
Detroit end catch a pass, get hit and 
drop it. all in a split second. A Dallas 
lineman fell on the ball. "What do you 
call it. what do you call it?” bellowed 
Schramm. 

"Incomplete pass.” said Kuharich. 
just as the officials called it. 

■■Incomplete?" said Schramm. '■Look, 
stop the film right there. He's caught it. 
Now he's dropped it.” Kuharich simply 
shook his head. "It'seasy for us tosit here 
and judge after watching the play several 
limes on film. They only get to watch it 
once, and they have to make their deci- 
sion like that.” Kuharich slammed his 
fist into his open palm. "And if Detroit 
had recovered the ball you'd be arguing 
that the pass was incomplete." 


Besides watching every game on film 
and fielding the complaints of outraged 
general managers. Kuharich assigns offi- 
cials to games — there are 45 NFL offi- 
cials of whom 35 arc used every weekend 
—keeps tabs on other oflicials. college 
and high school, who would like to get 
into professional football and, of course, 
makes certain that the officials he has 
now are always in control of the game. 

■’There are certain times in a game 
when the play is apt to get overspirited,” 
.says Kuharich. "When a game, especial- 
ly an important game, is almost over and 
one of the teams knows it cannot win. 
some players gel upset. That's when the 
officials really have to bear down." 

Just such a situation arose in the sec- 
ond Giant-Brown game in Cleveland 
two weeks ago. In contrast to the first 
meeting, the game was commendably 
clean, but after three periods the Giants 
led 33 0 and the Browns were fuming. 


The most frustrated Brown of all was 
Jim Brown, who had been held to only 
40 yards gained rushing and whose fum- 
ble had led to the Giants’ first score. As 
Giant Linebacker Tom Scott made a 
rush on the quarterback late in the game, 
he crashed into Brown, swinging an arm 
in the direction of Brown's jaw. Brown 
dodged the blow, grabbed Scott and 
threw a punch of his own. Scott swung 
back and the two of them fell to the 
ground, fighting. Just when it looked as 
if the game might turn into an all-out 
free-for-all. the officials moved in quick- 
ly. broke it up and ejected Brown and 
Scott from the game. Verdict by Kuhar- 
ich: good, quick work. 

While the NFL is concerned with the 
physical well-being of all its players, it is 
concerned most about the safely of the 
man with the ball. "This game is built 
around great runners and passers." says 
Kuharich. "We’ve got to protect them.” 

cnnllniieil 



Linebackers urge that the lethal crack block, a block from (he blind side, be ruled illegal. 
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WAR ON FEROCITY .onliniied 


The NFL has taken several steps recently 
to guard the man with the ball from in- 
jury due to unnecessary roughness. To 
wit: 

1 ) Running into the kicker, a five-yard 
penalty — and an automatic first down 
— is now called whenever there is even 
the slightest contact between rusher and 
kicker, unless the kick is blocked. In a 
recent game between Dallas and New 
York. Giant Defensive Back Erich Barnes 
rushed Kicker Sam Baker and nicked his 
foot as he went by. Of course. Baker col- 
lapsed on the ground, standard procedure 
with all kickers, and the penalty was 
called, not because Baker fell, but be- 
cause contact had been made. ‘"Some 
kickers leave the ground completely 
when they kick the ball,” points out 
Kuharich. “If they get hit then, anything 
could happen.” As a result of the strict 
enforcement of this rule this year, almost 
no punts are being blocked and kickers 
in the NFL are averaging about five 
yards farther per punt than they did last 
year. 

2) Tackling the runner by the face 
mask (15 yards) became illegal last year. 
“It's strange.” says Pete Rozelle, “but 
until last year it was illegal to grab the 
face mask of anyone except the runner. 

It was all right to grab his. Then wc were 
looking at some films one day, and we 
saw a couple of plays where the runner 
almost had his head ripped off by a face- 
mask tackle. We decided we’d better 
make it illegal.” 

3) Quicker whistles now rule plays 
dead to prevent piling on (15 yards). 
NFL officials are instructed lo blow 
their whistles the instant the man with 
the ball hits the ground. “This prevents 
senseless injuries," says Kuharich. “We 
want to protect runners from that sec- 
ondary and tertiary tackle.” 

Still, there is plenty of room left in 
pro football for violence, as the play- 
ers demonstrate every Sunday. Secondary 
and tertiary tackles may be illegal when 
the runner is down, but many is the time 
the runner gets caught by one ankle 
and, standing still, must face an ava- 
lanche of three or four tacklers. At such 
times no tackier simply lowers a shoul- 
der and knocks the sitting duck down. 
Standard procedure is to crash into the 
runner standing up, forearms extended 

Piling on a grounded runner gives defensive 

men good cover for inside work with elbows. 
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and perhaps even jabbing a bit. When the 
runner goes down, no self-respecting 
tackier would overlook the chance to 
land on him with a sharp elbow or knee. 

Pass catchers ponder early retirement 
when running the button hook, a pass 
pattern on which the receiver starts down- 
field, then turns abruptly and catches a 
pass with his back to his defender. On 
those few occasions when he has really 
shaken his defender, the receiver has time 
to turn and run with the ball. But more 
often the defender is right there. If the 
defender can hit the receiver hard the 
split second after the receiver has touched 


the ball, there is a good chance the pass 
will go incomplete. 

Linebackers, who are usually on the 
giving end, have been complaining this 
year about the crack block, which they 
call "legal clipping," by the flanker back. 
"We get it on reverses and divide 
screens,” says George Tarasovic of the 
Pittsburgh Stecicrs. “A quarterback 
fakes a handoff to the fullback and, 
while the linebacker is preoccupied with 
that man. the flanker back hooks around 
and blocks him on the blind side. It's le- 
gal, but it shouldn't be.” This season 
both Carl Brettschneidcr of Detroit and 



Bob Schmitz of Pittsburgh were in-ured 
on Just such plays. 

Still one of the roughest plays in foot- 
ball is the kickoff. All pro teams use spe- 
cial kicking and receiving units made up 
mostly of reserves and rookies who have 
only kicking plays to show what they can 
do. What they do, mainly, is kill each 
other. “They're called suicide squads, 
and it isn’t hard to see why,” says 
Kuharich. 

Rough as pro football is, it is the 
consensus of most players that it is no 
longer dirty, or less dirty than it once 
was. Gone for the most part is what pro 


football calls the cheap-shot artist, the 
player who deliberately tries to hurt an- 
other. “Most of the teams always had 
a few guys who were out to hurt some- 
body,” says Buzz Nutter, Pittsburgh 
center. “There used to be a couple of 
weak teams in the league who knew they 
couldn't win, so they went out to destroy 
the guys who could. But no one can af- 
ford to be dirty now. Everybody's getting 
more money. It's important to survive.” 

Says Sam Baker. Dallaskickingspecial- 
ist; “The players today are better round- 
ed and more intelligent. The game's more 
technical. There’s more polish. That just 


doesn't leave any place for stupid, dirty 
football. Why, 1 think we could cut off 
the officials and play without them.” 

Sure, Sam, sure. You cut off the of- 
ficials and then go back there and get 
ready to punt. Also get ready to be 
killed. Pro football may have come a 
long way, but it has not come that far. 
The five officials, their whistles and 
white handkerchiefs are all that stand be- 
tween pro football and a gang war. The 
players may be more intelligent and the 
game more technical, but a punch in the 
face is still the best way to stop a quar- 
terback. Just ask Bart Starr. end 





HORSEBACK IN THE CLASSROOM 


Few girls graduate from Virginia's exclusive Foxcroft Schooi without learning to ride. The headmistress 
says that the course teaches students sportsmanship and self>di$cipline by PEGGY DOWNEY 


F i'Ncroft is a girls' prep school so tony that its stu- 
dents were once taught how to cope with the but- 
ler back home. Set as it is in the hunting country of 
Middleburg. Va,. Foxcroft is better known for its fine 
riding program, the major aspect of a demanding phys- 
ical education program that includes basketball, field 
htKkcy, tennis, softball and gymnastics, Weekday aft- 
ernoons nearly all of the 133 girls, many of whose 
parents arc listed in the Sochil Rci’islvr or Who's Who 
or both, slip into impeccable tweed Jackets and jodh- 
purs for riding class. In addition to scheduled morning 
and evening rides, for S275 enthusiasts can obtain tw o 
extra hours of instruction each week — a trifle con- 
sidering the regular S3.300 tuition fee. The school sup- 
plies dozens of horses to accommodate its students, 
but some girls board their own in the Foxcroft stables. 
“'Before a girl can learji to control a horse," says Head- 
mistress Bertha S. Adkins, "she has to be able to con- 
trol herself. That, after all. is what education really is.” 


Military rfr///(fiQht) was staried In 1947 by Founder Charlotte 
Noland, as a patriotic gesture during the war and for lessons 
In discipline. Injured girl tell from her horse during class. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY PET(R 



Foxcroft girls must dress proper- 
ly in nding habits for every class 
(above). Senior Virginia Swift of 
Georgia (right) is captain of the 
Foxes, one of two competing 
campus teams, and the top rider. 



CONTINUCD 




FOXCROFT 


F n-vv-inri girls lead a sheltered but Spartan life — no 
lipstiek. sturdy brown oxfords and unhealed sleep- 
ing porches. Thcreare no fripperies like weekend proms. 
There is riding instead. A Foxcroft equestrienne who 
learns her lessons \sell enough may earn permission to 
join the Middlebuig Hunt. Many hack to local horse 
shoNss. And this fall Foxcroft inaugurated a one-day 
competition In cross-country, stadium jumping and 
dressage with Madeira and St. Catherine's, two com- 
parable Virginia institutions. Until recently the school 
liad been saddled with a country-club, finishing-schoo! 
reputation, but the girls study as hard as they ride. 
Says Headmistress .Adkins, ‘'Riding is only one part 
of our program here. Our academic work in preparing 
girls for college is our primary concern at Foxcroft.” 


Jane Converse (right), who Is competing in this week's Na- 
tional Horse Show at Madison Square Garden, displays flaw- 
less form as she fakes her own horse over a practice jump. 



When not in classes, students may dress casually in blue jeans 
(above) for a meander over some of the school's 600 acres. 
Girls, age 14 to IB. come from all over country and abroad. 


Fnsky horse kicks up (right) during walk on Sunday, the 
grooms' day off. Girls, who are driven to chapel standing up 
in an open truck, obligingly take mounts out after church. 





Virginia Swift leads four other members of riding honor society to a les- 
son. Black shirts and hats are tradition that dates back to the '30s. when 
group was founded by Charlotte Noland after a trip to Mussolini's Italy. 
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GOT 

A 

TOUCH 

LIKE 

A 

BLACKSMITH' 


Yogi Berra, the switch-hitting goiter, was 
speaking of his putting in Pinehurst last 
week. But that defect should not handicap 
him at all as new manager of the Yankees 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


RUBIRI nuNUlNSER 



The\ sat in a circle on the lawn of the old and comfortably 
elegiint Carolina Hotel in Pinchur.st. N.C.. 12 business and 
professional men on their annual goUing holiday. All were 
members of the White Beeches Golf and Country Club of 
Haworth. N.J. They were pleasantly dog-tired after 18 holes 
on one of the live courses that fun out from the clubhouse 
of the Pinehurst Country Club. .Ail had slept fitfully on the 
rocky train ride from New York the night before, although 
one of their number. Dr. Hdward N. Bookrajian ofTenafly, 
N.J.. had prescribed sleeping pills all around. 

They were silent, drinking in the beauty of the starlit 
night and the soft breeze that now and again sent a leaf 
fluttering down from the aged trees. It was one of those 
moments that is savored best when a man is weary from 
a day well spent. 

There was a celebrity in the group, but he was not being 
treated as a celebrity here. Perhaps that was why his homely 


handsome face was creased by a faint smile of content- 
ment. bor here, on the law n in Pinehurst, he was w iili friends 
and neighbors and golfing pals. He was Larry, one of the 
g;ing. and only incidentally Yogi Berra, the new manager 
of the New York Yankees. 

He needed this respite, this compitny. That is not to say 
that he had not taken pleasure and pride in (he way things 
had gone a few days before when he faced the largest press 
conference in Yankee history. He had been frankly appre- 
hensive about this occasion, but once he had mounted the 
podium (he stood on a box to clear the cluster of micro- 
phones) he had responded good-naturedly to the cries of 
the cameramen, lidding the questions of the reporters 
with poise and grace and enough uncalculated Berraisms 
to brighten the uniformly enthusiastic press notices that 
followed. Take away Harvard, and President Kennedy him- 
self could not have done much better. Moreover, like the 
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YOGI conlinueil 

President. Yogi niade repeated use of a 
press conference word that he obviously 
intends to favor on such occasions. Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s word, as the whole coun- 
try knows, is ‘•judgment.” Yogi's new 
word is ‘‘actually,” a stylish preface to 
almost any reply — a word, in fact, that 
would take a man the length and breadth 
of England without the necessity of ut- 
tering so much as another syllable. ‘‘Ac- 
tually," said Yogi at his first press con- 
ference. ‘‘it wasn’t much of a cut." He 
was referring to his salary, which, it is 
reliably reported, will be $35,000 next 
season, a $10,000 drop from his 1963 sal- 
ary as player-coach and $20,000 less than 
the top figure he received at the peak of 
his playing career. 

Yogi broke the silence of the circle on 
the lawn. 

"Eight years." he said. ‘‘Eight years 
I've been coming down here. This place 
gets better all the time. And my golf 
gets worse." 

‘‘Larry,” said John Mahmarian of 
Oradell, N.J., a six-handicap golfer (Ber- 
ra’s handicap is 13), "you’re not getting 
the distance on your drives that you used 
to get. You used to hit a very long ball,” 

Yogi nodded. "I'm not getting the 
distance.” 

"You know what you’re doing? You’re 
turning your head on your backswing. 
You're swinging that club like it was a 
baseball bat.” 

"I’m hooking and I’m slicing," said 
Yogi. "I'm in the woods all the time. 
I'm liable to get bit by a snake.” 

"You’re looking up on your iron shots. 
You’re looking up even before you hit 
the ball." 

Yogi scowled and smacked the arm 
of his chair. "1 got to stop looking up. 
I just got to do that. Why can't I remem- 
ber?" 

"And you were pretty heavy-handed 
on the greens, Larry.” 

"1 know, I know',” said Yogi. "Putt- 
ing, 1 got a touch like a blacksmith." 
(Yogi is a rarity in golf: a switch-hitter. 
He swings right-handed with his woods 
and irons, putts left-handed.) 

I-rancis D. Murphy, a New York at- 
torney who lives in Fort Lee, N.J., sud- 
denly jumped to his feet. "Objection!” 
he cried. "Let the boy up. Naturally 
he was off his game today. He was 
tired. He’s been through a lot." He 
tapped his head. "He's got a lot on 
his mind.” 

The group fell silent again. Somebody 


yawned, and there were yawns all around. 
But the group seemed reluctant to call 
it a day and head for the suite, which in- 
cluded six connecting double bedrooms 
and a spacious sitting room. For the first 
time the subject of Yogi’s new job as 
manager of the Yankees came up. 

"Who are your coaches going to be, 
Larry?” 

Yogi shook his head. "1 don't know. 
Actually, I don’t know. If I knew. I'd 
tell you fellows." 

"Well, now. Larry,” said another 
voice from the darkness, "do they pick 
your coaches for you? Mouk, will he tell 
you who your coaches arc?” 

"1 pick the coaches,” said Yogi, rais- 
ing his voice ever so slightly. "If 1 
couldn’t pick my coaches, 1 wouldn’t 
take the job." 

"Larry, wasn’t it kind of lousy of 
them to promote you to manager and 
then cut your salary?” 

"That doesn’t bother me," said Yogi. 
"Actually, I’m a rookie all over again. 
I got to find out if I’m a manager. And 
like I said in New York, if I find out I 
can’t manage. I’ll quit." 

"Docs that mean you have to win the 
pennant again — to prove to yourself 
you can manage?" 

"No. 1 could prove 1 can manage and 
still not win the pennant. But I think 
we will win the pennant. And if we do 
and if I’m satisfied with me, 1 can talk 
money and maybe a two-year contract. 
One year was all 1 wanted to start.” 

"There were stories in the papers that 
you got the job because they wanted to 
humanize the Yanks. A lot of people 
don’t like the Yanks. They say they’re 
too cold-blooded. They say they’re put- 
ting you in there to help the gate be- 
cause you got a big following and you 
get a lot of publicity for the club and 
a lot of laughs from the sports-writers. 
They say the Mets and Stengel have got 
them scared. They say with the new 
stadium, the Mcis could outdraw you 
next year.” 

"VVell,” said Yogi, "if 1 help the gate, 
that's line with me." 

"But, Larry, reading between the lines, 
the idea was that you were going to be a 
kind of straw boss, with Houk really 
running the club.” 

"If that was true.” said Yogi, "I’d 
quit right now. But it’s not. I knew I 
was being considered for the job since 
spring training. 1 had a lot of long talks 
with Ralph. He showed me a lot about 


managing. Then, when I got the job, 
he said. ‘You’re the boss. It’s your club, 
win or lose. If you ever want to talk 
anything over. fine. If you never come 
around, fine.' That’s the way it is. That's 
the way it's going to be. I mean as 
far as running the ball club on the field 
is concerned. Actually, we’ll talk over 
players we might want to bring up. like 
that, I'll be talking to Ralph when 1 get 
back. We got some great prospects on 
the farm clubs. We figure to take 17 
pitchers to spring training." 

"Larry, the news that you were the 
manager of the Yankees must have been 
a big sensation back in your old neigh- 
borhood in St. Louis,” 

"1 heard,” said Yogi, “that they had 
drinks on the house at Ruggeri's, where 
I was headwailer once, and at Charley's 
place and at Fassi's. They're going to 
get up a big delegation to go to Kansas 
City for our first scries there. People 
said it was the biggest thing — outside 
Joe Garagiola making it big in radio and 
television — that has happened on the 
Hill since they put in the pension plan 
at the brickyard where my pop worked.” 

Yogi smiled. "I heard the old folks on 
the Hill were saying, 'll figUu di Pietro 
e il padrone.' That means, ‘Pete’s boy 
is the boss.’ Pete was my father’s name. 
He was against me and my brothers, 
Tony, Mike and John, playing ball. But 
Mom was on my side, and when the Yanks 
offered to sign me for a $500 bonus she 
talked Pop into letting me go. He didn’t 
want to. He said 1 should get a regular 
job and bring home a paycheck every 
Saturday night. But Mom talked him 
into letting me sign. The Yanks sent me 
to Norfolk. That was real rough. I got 
$45 every two weeks. 1 couldn’t get by 
on it. I had to write to Mom for money. 
She'd send it without telling Pop. Final- 
ly, when I made it pretty good with the 
Yanks, my brothers went to Pop and 
said, ’You sec. Pop? Laudy’ (they called 
me Laudy at home) ‘made it big. Now 
if you had Id us play hall too, you'd be 
rolling in money, you’d be a millionaire.’ 
You know what Pop said? Pop said, 
‘What are you talking to me for? 1 was 
for il all the time. Go to your mother, she 
was the one who wouldn’t listen to me!' ” 

It got a good laugh. Yogi stood up and 
stretched. “I’m going to pick up the 
papers and go upstairs. I got to make a 
long distance call.” 

"Where to?” asked Ed Dawc. 

"California,"said Yogi, strolling away. 

iofilinued 
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man's 

mixer 


FOR THOSE WHO ENJOY THE TASTE OF GOOD WHISKEY 

No cover-up here, Seveu-Up lets your drink assert its true char- 
acter. You always get a robust man’s drink— as an army of 
seasoned highball men will attest. Seven-Up mellows whiskey, 
flatters it, rounds out flavor. Caution: don’t stir. Just pour 
gently; 7-Dp stirs itself. Make your next one a 7-Dp highball. 



BUICK MOTORS DIVISION 




Adventure is a car called Riviera 
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Mellow, memorable Old Forester. Also 
gift wrapped and ready for giving. 


this season give a tasteful decanter of famousi 

Old Forester 

“There is nothing better in the market,” 


gift packages at no extra cost 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOLlRBON WHISKY • 86 AND 100 PROOF BOTTLED IN BOND • BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION • AT LOUISVILLE 



YOGI coniintied 


'‘California." mused Ed Dawe of 
Montclair. N.J. “Now. who is he calling 
in California?" 

"ril bet it’s Crosetti." said Sandy Cc- 
rami, an automobile dealer from Ridge- 
wood. Crosetti lives in California, “Lar- 
ry’s probably going to ask Frank to stay 
on as coach.” 

They drifted off to bed, singly and in 
pairs, but some of them — Eddie Marck 
of Dumont. Bob Dinkins of Woodcliff 
Lake. John Massari of Middletown. 
Stanley Aragona of Tenafly. John Ravas- 
chio of Oradcll. and Mickey Cullcrc of 
Dumont — took a linal turn around the 
grounds. 

Next day they were like new men. 
Bright-eyed and rested, Yogi Berra was 
at the 8 o’clock Mass at Sacred Heart 
Church. The service was brief as serv- 
ices usually are at resorts and. instead 
of a sermon, the pastor limited himself 
to an announcement that two collections 
would be taken up to help along the 
campaign for a new roof. 

Yogi was better at golf that afternoon, 
his drives truer, his putting improved. 
He dubbed some iron shots, and onee he 
hurled his club with all the fury of a 
Tommy Bolt. Once he sliced deep into 
the rough and yelled, “Timber!" Once, 
asked for his score on another hole, he 
growled. “The number on my back." The 
number on the back of his Yankee uni- 
form iseight. But forali of that, he was in 
the high 80s for the round. 

Now that everyone was rested, the 
nights were given over to gin rummy 
and some moderate drinking. Baseball 
talk kept creeping into the conversa- 
tion despite all the protestations that 
this was to be a nonbaseball holiday 
for Larry. 

“I’m at the stadium one day," some- 
one said. “A man walks. Mantle’s up. hits 
the first pitch and grounds out. Should 
Mickey have waited the pitcher out if he 
was getting a little wild? Shouldn’t the 
take sign have been on?" 

“Not with a power hitter like Mantle." 
Siud Yogi. “Mickey hits on his own. 
Maris, loo.” 

"Will you be calling pitches, Larry? 
You know the hitters better than anybody 
on the club." 

■ 'I wouldn’t second guess my catcher," 
said Yogi. 

“Will you miss talking to the umps?" 

“I kind of think I’ll be talking to them 
once in a while." 

"You going to bring the lineup cards 


out to home plate or send them out 
with a coach?" 

“I’ll lake them out." said Yogi. 

“Man. the first day you do. the fans 
are going to tear the roof off the Stadi- 
um. Everybody's pulling for you, Larry.” 

Yogi frowned and, half to himself, he 
muttered. "I think 1 can manage. But 1 
got to find out. Handling the players. 
I’m not worried. Like Joe Garagiola says, 
‘You got their respect, you don’t have 
to win it. you can only lose it.' I don’t 
blow my top often, but I can get mad. 

I can be firm, 1 can put my foot down 
if anybody gels out of line. 1 don’t know. 
Eighteen years with the Yanks, a catch- 
er's got to learn something." 

The third day of golf was the best 
yet. Everyone was relaxed and playing 
better, including 13-handicap Yogi Ber- 
ra. But, as it happened, he and Eddie 
Marck were matched with two of the 
best golfers of the group. John Mah- 
marian and John Ravaschio. Yogi and 
his partner were soundly beaten. John 
Ravaschio was the star of the match with 
a 76 that included some shots that 
would have done credit to Nicklaus or 
Palmer. He came off the 18th green 
enormously pleased with himself, al- 
though he tried hard to dwell modestly 
on a couple of bad shots. A sudden in- 
spiration came to Yogi Berra and his 
friends. They decided that Ravaschio 
was ripe for "a tank job," a frame-up 
in which his own partner would do every- 
thing he could to throw the match and 
the gallery would cooperate by every 
evil means possible. Yogi and Cullerc 
challenged Ravaschio and Mahmarian 
(who was, of course, in on the Joke) to a 
nine-hole match for an S800 side bet. 
Ravaschio, (lushed with success, didn’t 
hesitate an instant. They teed off im- 
mediately. 

With everyone conspiring against Ra- 
vaschio, it seemed reasonably certain 
that Yogi and Mickey would win. But 
despite everything, Ravaschio was hot- 
ter than ever. Golf carls raced ahead of 
him, and his ball was kicked into the 
rough or a sand trap. They beat him to 
the green and moved his ball away from 
the cup. His partner putted atrociously. 
When Ravaschio putted, half the gallery 
was seixed with coughing fits and the 
other half jammed the brakes on their 
golf carts. On the 9ih tee it was getting 
dark and, by the time the foursome 
reached the green, Ravaschio had only 
the moonlight as he holed out for a 37. 


The gag was revealed back in the suite 
at the Carolina after everyone had a 
drink in hand. Attorney Frank Murphy 
paid eloquent tribute to Ravaschio’s 
golfing prowess, described him glowingly 
as a sportsman and a gentleman. Murphy 
concluded by saying, "Finally, my dear 
John. I must tell you that you have 
been had. you have been in the tank — 
we were all in on it— and. dear friend, 
you do not get S8{X). You do not get a 
dime. Gentlemen, let us drink to John 
Ravaschio!" The victim, who knew all 
about tank jobs, shook his head and 
said, “I only got suspicious once. Re- 
member when I said, 'Who am 1 playing 
with — the Marx Brothers?' " 

"Ah, yes," said Attorney Murphy. 
“That worried us for a minute. We 
thought you were wise.” Murphy raised 
his glass and drank deeply. He was obvi- 
ously pleased with his little speech. Im- 
mediately. there was a huddle at the far 
end of the toom. It was agreed: Attor- 
ney Murphy would be cut down to sixe 
— he would be framed at gin rummy 
that very night. 


Carly next evening. Yogi Berra stood 
^ on the veranda of the Carolina. He 
was asked about his immediate schedule 
after Pinehurst. 

"First." he said, "I’m going to sit 
down with Ralph Houk and go over the 
rosier and see what players we want to 
take to the carly camp and talk about 
some good prospects we’ve got at Rich- 
mond and some of the other farms. I'll 
spend all the time I can with my family. 
Then on November 1 8 I got to go to Dal- 
las for the Yoo Hoo convention. [Yogi 
is vice-president of the Yoo Hoo com- 
pany. which makes a chocolate drink.] 
Yoo Hoo is going very good, we ought 
to sell 2 million cases this year. Well, 
then it won’t be long before the minor 
league meetings in San Diego and the 
major league meetings in Los Angeles. 
1 got to make some trips out with the 
Yankee Caravan. We’ll go around Con- 
necticut and New Jersey." 

“Does that mean speech making?" 

“No. I can’t make speeches yet. But 
getting up answering questions about 
baseball. 1 don’t mind that. Actually. 1 
kind of like it. There’s nothing tough 
about answering questions when you 
know what you’re talking about." 

And the golfing blacksmith knows his 
baseball. sno 
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MOVE OVER, 
MAN O ’ WAR 


After four years of brilliant performances Kelso 
must be ranked at the top of the list of U.S. 
Thoroughbreds, up there with Big Red himself 
by WHITNEY TOWER 


T ile word “grear* i<; ol'len used indiscriminately in sport. 

frequently as nothing more than a synonym for ••good." 
It is a pleasure, therefore, to be able to apply the word cor- 
rectly and in its fullest meaning to the 6-vear-old racehorse 
leaning out of his Maryland stall at right. He has two tufts 
of gray hair on the right side of his head, a heart over- 
flowing w ith courage and a name that might have bubbled 
right out of the new-producls department at Procter & 
Gamble — Kelso. 

Kelso, the running-and-w inning property of Maryland 
Sportswoman Mrs. Richard C. duPont, is, however, even 
more than just a great racehorse. As his country's four- 
time Horse of the Year (no other has been so honored 
more than twice), Kelso belongs at the very top of the list, 
on the same pedestal as Man o' War himself. This covers 
a lot of territory and a lot of champion performers, includ- 
ing two other great geldings of different eras. Exterminator 
and Armed. It puts Kelso ahead of such oldiimcrsasSyson- 
by and Colin and Equipoise, ahead of Seabiscuit. War Ad- 
miral, Whirluway. Count Elect. Assault and Citation and 
ahead of such near-contemporaries as Tom Fool, Native 
Dancer. Swaps. Nashua and Round Table. 

All of these horses achieved moments of true magnifi- 
cence. some during one season, some over two and even 
three seasons. But Kelso deserves to be ranked ahead of 
them simply because he has now beaten the best of four 
successive crops of American horses. Since 1960 the cream 
of these four crops, totaling roughly 50.000 horses, has 
taken a whack at this gifted son of Your Host, and now 
at the end of another campaign it is the same old story: 
Kelso on top, the rest nowhere. 

Kelso has earned his rank the hard way. He has outrun 
sprinters at their game and outdistanced distance horses 
in the classic game. He has done it carrying top weights 

OBSERVING HIS OWNER and her pets. Kelso lakes lime i>ut from 
the raws at Mrs. duPont^s Mar>land farm. The flag plaques sig- 
nify he has twice represented the U.S. m the L.iurcl Inlemational. 

ROSERT RMILIIRS 
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(1.16 pounds in the 1961 Biookivn Handicap), and in many 
of his handicap victories he has given away more than 20 
pounds to his rivals. At weight for age. over a mile and a 
half or besond on ti dirt track, he probabJv is the best 
horse that has ever lived. 

Recently, while parading to the post for the two-mile 
Jockey Club Gold Cup (which he then went on to win fi>r 
the fourth straight time). Kelso's oars pricked up to the 
roar of applause from the vast depths of Aqueduct. New 
>'ork bettors are not in the habit of cheering 1-10-9 shots 
before the linish line is reached, but Kelso has been going 
off at such short odds and receiving such tribute for a long 
time. Watching and listening to all this. Mrs. duPom tried 
to explain w hat greatness in a horse really means. An attrac- 
tive. 50ish widow with a slow, deliberate way of express- 
ing herself. .Allaire duPont Is feverishly intense when she 
watches Kelso run, \N ith Trainer Carl I lanford at her side, 
she never lakes her eves off her horse and her gray and ca- 
nary-yellow colors. "Kelso." she said quietly, "has proved 
he can carry weight and run in track record time. He has 
taken on every challenger and taken them all m his stride. 
He is wonderfully consistent. He just goes on and on." 

It is consistency that has enabled Kelso to become the 
second richest horse in history. He has earned SI. 556.702 
in purses for winning 1 1 of his 44 races and for being sec- 
ond on eight other oecasions. This puts him. momentarily, 
only S191.I67 behind Round Table's alltime record of 
51.749,869. There is hardly a doubt that long before the 
end of 1964 Kelso will leave the company of Round Table 
and racing’s three other millionaires (Nashua. Carry Back 
and Citation) and start his own 52 million club. In fact, 
if there are any niggling doubts at all about Kelso's ability- 
on a racetrack, they should be resolved once and for all 
this Monday on the turf course at Laurel. There, for the 
third time, he will be attempting to win the Washington. 
D.C. International a mile and a half against some of the 
world’s best grass runners, including .America's .Mongo. 

On his overall record Kelso will be the favorite at Laurel. 
On his grass record he probably should not be. Lor. while 
he has won .^0 of .^9 races on the dirt, he has won only one 
of his live starts on the turf. Nevertheless, both Allaire 
duPont and Carl Hanford lirmly believe that Kelso is ac- 
tually just as good on grass and that in this 12th Interna- 
tional he will prove it. They have souiul reasons. Though 
neither has ever tried to alibi a Kelso defeat on any 
surface, it is true that on most oeeasions when he lost 
he appeared to have an excuse. Twice he was shipped to 
Chicago and lost after failing to break well. Once, when 
beaten by Carry Back in the .Monmouth Park Handicap, 
he was giving away six pounds, and Carry Back had to .set 
a track record to win. Another time, in this year's W idener 
Handicap at Hialeah, Jockey Milo Valen/uela took full 
blame for holding Kelso back and letting Beau Purple 
loo.se for a front-running victory. 
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XeiSO conli>wed 

On the lurf. too, there have been extenuating circum- 
stances. After the 1961 International, when Kelso was beat- 
en three-quarters of a length by T. V. Lark, it was discov- 
ered that he had an ailing foreleg. That he finished 12 
lengths in front of the third horse is a tribute to his cour- 
age. In the International a year ago Kelso ran one of the 
best races of his life and still lost by a length and a half to 
France's Match II. First. Kelso had to subdue front-running 
Beau Purple. Then, instead of being able to take a breather, 
he found himself challenged immediately by Carry Back, 
who was closer to the pace than he ever had been before. 
These two ran their hearts out to the stretch, but at that 
point Jockey Yves Saint-Martin and Match slipped through 
on the inside to beat them both. Rellecting on the race the 
other day. Allaire duPont noted accurately, “VVithout one 
or the other — either Beau Purple or Carry Back — in the 
race, we would have been O.K. But we had to put them both 
away, and that took too much out of Kelso. It set things 
up perfectly for a come-from-behind horse like Match. 1 
still think it was one of Kelso's greatest races, and it proves 
to us that he can run brilliantly on the lurf.” 

Valenzuela adds one note of caution. “Yes, I think this 
horse will run over any track, but only as long as he can 
get hold of it. He's line in the mud but isn't at his best in 
the slop. On grass I think he docs his best when it’s real 
firm, not wet or soft.” 

No matter what the condition of the turf or the opposi- 
tion at Laurel on November 1 1, Kelso will surely run one 
of his typically courageous races. And if he should lose, it 
will also be typical of his owner to be the first to congratu- 
late the winner as well as to pass off her own defeat with 
a customary, “Isn't Kelso just wonderful anyway? He's 
a card, he’s a bird, he's wonderful.” 

Allaire duPont, daughter of a Philadelphia stockbroker, 
is a pretty wonderful addition to racing herself. She has not 
only demonstrated her sportsmanship by racing Kelso 
against all comers, but she has been one of the country's 
most active sportswomen off the track. As a member of a 
dynamic clan of sports doers (duPonts race, ride, hunt, fly, 
glide and even float around in balloons). Allaire is a shade 
less active today than she was as the young wife of Richard 
C. duPont in the years before World War II. But not much. 
She only recently gave up being Master of Foxhounds for 
the Viemead Hunt, located near her 800-acre Woodstock 
Farm in Chesapeake City, Md., but still turns out regularly 
to follow the hounds as a member of the hunt. One thing 
she has given up is flying. “My husband was crazy about 
flying," she says, “and just before the war he got very inter- 
ested in gliding. We used to go up to Elmira, N.Y. regularly 
to glide. At one time, 1 held both the ladies’ altitude record, 
probably about 5,000 feet, and the endurance record — Just 
a couple of hours, I think. Of course, the only reason I held 
the records. I'm sure, is that there weren't many other lady 
glider pilots at the time.” 

Richard duPont went off to war as a special assistant to 
Air Force General Hap Arnold and took part in the inva- 
sion of Sicily. Brought home to test the newest gliders, he 
was killed in a crash in California in 1943. After the war 
Allaire gave up flying for good, but her children continue 
the family tradition. Richard Jr.. 26, served as a pilot for 
Mohawk Airlines for a year and now owns and manages 
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the airport at Middletown, Del., where he also has the 
Cessna dealership. Allaire's only daughter, Lana. 24. is a 
licensed pilot herself, but her forte is horses — not so much 
in racing (although she has a few in her own name with 
Carl Hanford) as in riding. She is now, in fact, in training 
at Gladstone, N.J. for a try at making the 1964 Olympic 
equestrian team as a three-day-event specialist. Hcrchances 
of making it may not be 1 to 9. but they are at least even 
money. 

Allaire duPont's racing operation does not compare with 
the major stables. She has only six horses w ith Hanford and 
another half a dozen yearlings on the farm. She has 14 
broodmares and one stallion that she owns outright. In 
addition to these modest holdings, Mrs. duPont owns 
shares in the syndication of such stallions as Princcquillo, 
Turn-to, Nantallah, Ambiorix, Pied d'Or and Ambehav- 
ing, the last probably the best horse she herself owned 
until Kelso came along. 


K elso was foaled in 1957, the product of Mrs. duPont's 
Count Fleet mare, Maid of Flight, and the California 
sprinter. Your Host, whose bravery Allaire admired after 
he broke a leg but survived to stand successfully at stud. 
Allaire named him for her friend, Mrs. Kelso Everett, who 
ran a bureau for people who wanted to play host to iheir 
friends and needed advice. 

When he was a yearling, it was decided to geld Kelso. 
He was not particularly intractable — one frequent reason 
for gelding — but he was a smallish colt. Gelding horses 
appeals to many trainers because it often promotes their 
growth, and they also become more manageable. The deci- 
sion, in which Mrs. duPont concurred, may have cost her 
close to a million dollars in potential stud fees, but this 
does not seem to bother her in the least. 

At that stage in his life, no one could foresee the quality 
that lay hidden inside Kelso’s scrawny frame, and though 
he is just about flawless as a runner today, he has never 
impressed anyone as a picture horse. In his 2-ycar-old sea- 
son Kelso raced only three times — winning once, placing 
twice and earning the grand total of 53,380. The following 
year he started to hit his stride. Brought along slowly and 
cautiously, however, Kelso was not trained for any of the 
Triple Crown races. This is one reason why the general 
racing public has taken four years to recognize his great- 
ness— a Kentucky Derby winner automatically becomes a 
hero on the strength of one much-publicized victory. 

After a loss in Chicago in midsummer of 1960, Kelso was 
unbeatable: six successive wins, earnings of 5293,310 and 
his first Horse of the Year title. The next year he won seven 
of nine starts, 5425.565 and another title. In 1962, six wins 
in 12 races and his third title. 

When will Allaire duPont retire her star? Well, she is 
already making plans for a winter campaign at either Hia- 
leah or Santa Anita after Laurel. Gazing at him fondly and 
seriously the other day, she remarked, “Oh, you know, one 
of these days the bubble will burst. But until it does he'll 
race as long as he can run with the best, hold his own with 
the best and seems to be enjoying it. If he's ever hurling 
he'll come home to the farm. That’s where he belongs, and 
he may enjoy that, too.” 

FOR A SOMieWHAT DIFFERENT VIEW OF RACING, TURN THE FACE 



Teach your old film new tricks >\ith instant slow motion 

There's more in your movies ihiin ihere was last lime you looked 
. - -you'll see when you show them on Bell & Howell's new Auloload ‘ 
projector. Instant slow motion's the hig reason. It's like being able 
to shoot the scene all over again, this time as you show it. .Shnv 
motion adds eomedy to sht>ls of a tottering baby, brings out al- 
most unseen details in action scenes, smoi>ihs out sweeping scenic 


slu)is. Scene loo short . . . faces flit past? Flick! and slow motion 
doubles the lime on each face! Why not lake your oldest reel of 
film down to a Bell & Howell dealer and see it on a Bell & 
Howell instant slow motion projector. You'll be looking at u 
brand new film. Instant sk)w motion projectois lluead them- 
selves. aiilomalieally. Versatile Auloload models start under $145. 



STEINBERG AT THE RACES For two decades Arl/st Saul Steinberg 

has been a distinguished portrayer of the human 
comedy, in a style unmistakable for its tine, wit 



and satirical force. Now, following in the tradition 
of Degas. Manet and Toulouse-Lautrec, he has 
found inspiration in the color and excitement of 


Thoroughbred racing. The paintings below and on 
the following pages are Steinberg's impressions 
of racing at tracks from Paris to Los Angelas. 
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dny car this luxurious 
should have its price ex> 
amined! This new 1964 Chev- 
rolet brings you more pure luxury 
per dollar than anybody — even 
Chevrolet— ever brought you be- 
fore. For example, the rich and 
spacious interiors are finished 
with refinements you generally 
expect to pay much more for. 
Expensive vinyls and new fabrics 
precision-fitted without skimping. 
Generous foam cushion seating 
for delicious comfort. Deep-twist 
nylon carpeting you’d be proud 
to have in your home. Yet, 
all this luxury is meaningless un- 
less it’s matched by fine riding 
qualities. You get this in Chev- 
rolet’s famous Jet-smooth ride- 
made possible by a giant coil 
spring at each wheel to soak up 
road shocks. Best thing to 

do if you're thinking about a new 
car is to see your Chevrolet 
dealer. You can ask him all the 
questions you like about models 
(new Super Sport Series!) . . . 
and engines (seven, in all) . . . 
and extra-cost options (new am- 
fm radio, to name just one) . . . 
and colors (many new ones). As 
for price — that's the only thing 
that doesn't look expensive about 
the '64 Chevrolet. And, of course, 
it doesn’t cost much to run and to 
keep up. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit, Mich. 
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GOLF/ Jack Nicklaus 


A crisp shot for 
soggy sand 


Wet sa»d looks like hurdcned cemcnl. If you 
are like most golfers, when you find your ball 
lying in a well-soaked bunker you feel you 
would as soon see it on a road. Actually, you 
should not be alarmed, for wet sand is easier 
to play out of than dry sand. The reason is 
that the water forms an extra cushion bclou 
the ball, and the club head bounces off this 
cushion. This is helpful, because on this shot 
the club head should not dig into the sand: 
it should skim through it Just underneath 
the ball. At address, the ball should he posi- 
tioned opposite the left foot and the blade 
of the sand wedge opened wide. The club 
should be swung back to the outside of the 
line to the target, but only about halfway back 
and on a low plane. On the downswing the 
club should enter the sand about an inch 
behind the ball. The open club face, the cush- 
ioning effect of the damp sand and the low 
plane of the swing arc going to keep the club 
head from digging dovsn too deeply. As a re- 
sult. the ball will be simply nipped up and out 
of the sand. The longer the shot required, of 
course, the longer the backswing should be. 
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We don't have to spend time telling people how beautiful Pontiac is. People tell us. 

For that matter, the only people we ever have to talk to are people who've never driven a Pontiac. After you've sampled 
Wide-Track stability and Trophy V-g action, what's left to say? After you've enjoyed Pontiac's silent, smooth ride, who 
needs more convincing? Frankly, about all we can say is that a Pontiac is a whole lot more car than other cars that think 
they're the competition. And your Pontiac dealer can show you that with great ease. '64 WIDE-TRACK PONTIAC 



MOTOR SPORTS/Pai// Evan Ress 


Best thing since Napoieon 

Birthplace of the French emperor, the Mediterranean isle of Corsica 
now boasts a slightly inhuman rally that can break the best of drivers 


“Po the breed of motorist that takes 
* part in international rallies, the 
most rugged in all Europe is the Tour of 
Corsica. Others are more famous, longer 
or slightly more dangerous in catastroph- 
ic weather, but for car-breaking torture 
in a concentrated patch nothing else 
equals the “rally of 10.000 curves." The 
tour lasts 23 hours, covers close to 820 
miles and contains not 10.000 but 17.000 
separate and distinct curves. Included 
among them is the blind, rock-bordered 
bend coming up in the picture at left. 

The art of programming a bang-up 
{phrase used advisedly) rally consists of 
selling an average speed that is slightly 
higher than it is humanly possible to 
maintain. In Corsica the magic number 
is about 35 mph. which seems low but 
is in fact a very enterprising rate of speed 
that few drivers ever approach. (On Ar- 
gentina's easier course this week rally 
cars averaged 80 mph, much slower than 
the 150 mph attained by racing cars. Yet 
three drivers were killed on the first day.) 
This means that when the 1963 Tour of 
Corsica begins this weekend there will 
be few tenderfeet among the entrants. 
In 1961 two comely Sarah Lawrence 
graduates showed upwith a friend's Fer- 
rari and gained a certain distinction by 
scouting the route by taxi. This was not 
wholly quixotic: professionals common- 
ly use “donkey" cars for preliminary 
tests. The Sarah Lawrence girls chick- 
ened before the start, however, possibly 
because wrecked Ferraris are expensive 
items to explain away. 

Customarily, feucr than one-third of 
the 90 or so lour cars manage to finish. 
A glance at the picture indicates why: 
a narrow, ill-deluied. twisting road with 
a treacherous, gravelly surface, bordered 
on one side by unresilicnt rocks and 
trees and on the other by a chasm. Ac- 
tually, this is not a bad road by Corsican 
standards. From here the route goes up 
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into sketchy mountain trails better suit- 
ed to the moullon. those elusive, wild 
local sheep that sometimes forget to look 
before they cross the road. 

Still, no one has been killed or even 
badly injured in a Corsica rally, although 
last year Olivier Gendebicn, the Belgian 
Grand Prix driver, and two Corsicans 
neglected to swerve when the road did 
and all three toppled down a ravine, mi- 
raculously without serious injury. Some 
600 of the island's gendarmes keep the 
public— if not the sheep— off the rally 
roads, and doctors, nurses, ambulances, 
wreckers and tire trucks are dispersed 
along the route, ready for immediate 
rescue work. 

Native Corsicans arc extravagantly 
proud of fellow' islanders who compete. 
Thc> leave their lemon and olive groves 
on rally day and select viewing spots in 
the niaquis— the low land brush of myr- 
tle, honeysuckle and rosemary — or in 
the upland chestnut and oak forests. 
“Here comes a Corsican,” one will say. 
“That one is a Continental,” another will 
call. How do they dislingui.sh? “When 
you hear the brakes screeching you can 
be sure it is a Continental. Corsicans 
don’t use the brakes.” And they fre- 
quently win the tour because of their 
damn-thc-obstacles brio. 

To the uninstructed, such events as 
the tour may seem to be mere demoli- 
tion derbies put on to satisfy the appe- 
tites of madcap drivers. On the contrary, 
they are serious tests of cars and drivers 
in which Europe's foremost automakers 
strive vigorously to excel. The public be- 
lieves, and rightly so, that the car win- 
ning a tour possesses strength and stam- 
ina. Organizers just as rightly belicxe that 
a rally can pul a place on the map. “This 
rally," said one competitor, “is the best 
thing that has happened to Corsica since 
Napoleon." Reported another: “You 
mean it is the only thing.” 6Nt> 



“Ifjere faegpnnptf) 
tfje treatpfie of 
fpsstjpnSE toptlj 
an lUnglc...” 


Here begins, loo. the year's most 
unusual gift for the dedicated an- 
gler. For surprisingly, w'hat is 
thought to be the first published 
essay on .sport fishing is also 
thought to have been written by a 
woman— Dame Juliana Berners, a 
15th century nun and noble- 
woman. Now. John McDonald 
and the editors ai Spans Illustrated 
have written an appreciation of 
the sporting nun’s J rean'ie— bring- 
ing what is still the finest essay on 
angling ever written into sharp 
focus for the contemporary sports- 
man. The editors have included 
Dame Juliana’s descriptions of 
how to tie the twelve classic trout 
flies, as well as full-color paint- 
ings of the original flics them- 
selves, and an invaluable commen- 
tary on the original manuscript. 


Different? Mo.st certainly. In its 
deluxe, oversize, beautifully illus- 
trated formal. Tut Origins of 
Angling is the most original gift 
L you’ll give your j 

■“'|i favorite angler ««y 4f 


xrFREE EXAMINATION - 

To your bookseller or 1o 

DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY. INC. 

Dept. 3-SO-ll. Carden City, New York 
Please send me a copy oi The Origins of 
Angling. 1 understand I may return the 
book alter ten days tree examination if I 
wish. Otherwise, you will bill me $10.00 
plus shipping charges as payment in full. 


Name. - 
Address. 


L 


City Zone. . .State 

SAVE! Enclose payment now, and we pay 
postage. Same 10-day free examination; 
refund guaranteed. 


J 
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Great 

Straight 


Of course. After rjinner. 
Simply pour info a 
cordial glass Sip ^ 
and savor There 
are those who 
Will dnrik it no 

way but straight, I 

Until tfiey hear about 
those two convivial cockfails- 
TheBlack Russian 
fkahliia with vodka 
^on themcksiand 
TheBraveBuK (Kahlua and 
Arandasteguila 
ontherocfe 'ste ,, 
with a twist of lemon). 



popular, largest selling coffee liqueur 
in the whole wide world, 

JOLCS BfPMiN i *SSOCi*r£S, INC 
. •, w. Sou'-vi.a, Br.-n, H.iit. Cf lox"* 
Send for free recipe booK 


COLLEGE /Gwilym 
FOOTBALL / BfOWD 


A big 

man in any 
league 

When Northern Illinois 
Quarterback George Bork 
throws the ball, his team 
wins, records tumble and 
pro scouts come running 



like the claims of a patent medicine 
^ pitchman, the spectacular Saturday 
afternoon statistics produced hy foot- 
ball stars from the small colleges should 
lx; judged with healthy suspicion. Al- 
though strong ionic for the local fans, 
the flurries of touchdowns, the long runs 
and the passing averages that read like 
election returns are usually made against 
opposition as fierce as paper tigers. 

But then there is the case of Cleorgc 
Paul Bork. who last week had another 
dazzling aerial afternoon. Bork. a slen- 
der but remarkably nimble quarterback, 
led Northern Illinois to a taut 29-22 vic- 
tory over archrival Western Illinois. In 
doing so. he completed 27 of 45 passes 
for 371 yards and four touchdowns. With 
one game remaining in his busy career. 
Bork has now thrown more passes (834). 
completed more (534) for more yardage 
(6,366) and more touchdowns (58) than 
any college player in history. This Satur- 
day against Central Michigan he will 
have a chance to increase the single- 
season marks of 2. 661 yards gained pass- 
ing and 30 scoring passes already es- 
tablished by him this year, and to break 
the records for attempts (356) and com- 
pletions (232) he SCI last year. 

Bork. who has compiled the major 


part of these records in his last two years 
of competition, seems loo fantastic to 
be genuine, yet some 20 scouts from 
professional teams have trooped onto 
the flat, sprawling Northern Illinois cam- 
pu.s in Dc Kalb to .sec him. 

"Scoutingcollege players is guesswork 
at best." said hefty l.ynn Waldorf, the 
former Kanstts Slate. Northwestern and 
California coach who now bird-dogs for 
the San Francisco 49ers and was in Dc 
Kalb last Thursday to watch Bork. "But. 
regardless of the opposition, there arc 
certain things you look for in a potential 
pro quarterback. First, he must be able 
to get the ball away quickly without a 
wind-up. Second, he should be able to 
throw off balance. Third, he should he 
able to dodge tacklers and still throw. 
Fourth, when his primary receiver is cov- 
ered he should be able to quickly spot his 
secondary receiver. George has this 
equipment. That'.s why he's got such a 
fine record. And some of these small col- 
leges play in a pretty lough league." 

"Too many college quarlerbiicks who 
can throw the long bomb are actually 
getting away with something they 
wouldn't be able to get away with in our 
league," said Joe Thomas, head scout 
for the Minnesota Vikings, who showed 
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up at the practice field the day after Wal- 
dorf had left it. “They take a big. long 
wind-up. You’ll notice Bork never inds 
up. He takes a quick pump and lets it 
fly. short or long. He has amazingly 
quick \srisls. The only problem with 
Bork is, is he strong enough? Can he 
take a beating and still bounce back?” 

Bork is 6 feet 1 inch tall and weighs 
only 168 pounds, but his hands arc large 
and his wrists long and strong and the 
pros think he can be fattened up. He 
grasps the football toward its tail end 
and so much out on the extremity of his 
fingers that the palm of his hand does 
not contact the leather of the ball at any 
point. When he throws, it is with the 
quick, wrist-snapping motion of a man 
firing darts. The ball is spun free with 
almost the s;imc counterclockwise rota- 
tion of the wrist and fingers that a right- 
handed baseball pitcher would use in 
breaking off a fadeaway curve to a left- 
handed batter. This final, deft fillip, 
Bork's coach. Howard Fletcher, claims, 
keeps the nose of the football up. making 
it easy for receivers to catch. 

Fletcher realized that he had some- 
thing very special when Bork came to 


college, and he provided his team with an 
offense to take advantage of the passing 
— the shotgun. The ends arc split wide, 
the two halfbacks and the fullback ar- 
rayed close behind the line of. scrimmage, 
and Bork, as isolated as a tree on a bare 
prairie, takes h:s station eight to 10 
yards back of the center. When Northern 
Illinois has the hall there is little doubt 
that the play is a pass. Bork usually has 
five receivers breaking downfield. This 
puts a great deal of pressure on North- 
ern Illinois’ five blocking linemen, but 
part of Bork’s success stems from this 
quintet’s mobile effect iveness. 

Bork also has three receivers who can 
catch practically anything they touch. 
At one end is lanky Hugh Rohrschnei- 
der, a 6-rooi-4, 205-pound farm boy 
from nearby Burlington, w ho has already 
draw n several long, searching looks from 
the Green Bay P.ickers. Last year Rohr- 
schneider set an alltimc college record of 
76 receptions and this week against Cen- 
tral Michigan has an excellent chance to 
break the season record of 13 touchdown 
receptions and the career total of 176 
passes caught, set by Washington State’s 
Hugh Campbell. The other end is 6-foot 


Gary Stearns, who looks like a small- 
college version of the Philadelphia Eagles' 
Tommy McDonald. Bork's third favorite 
target is Jack Dean, a wispy. 5-foot-8 
running back, who leads the team in 
rushing but seldoni gets the opportunity 
to perform his specialty. 

While searching downfield for his re- 
ceivers. Bork is still able to sidestep the 
few tacklcrs that his linemen miss. He 
will backpedal swiftly, move up into a 
protective pocket or scamper frantically 
from one side of the field to the other. 
Bork calls the plays, but he is instructed 
by Coach Fletcher never to run the ball 
himself. Approximately 80'^',' of the 
Huskies offense is passing — from any- 
where and at any time. 

Bork has made Fletcher's shotgun of- 
fense both exciting and consistently ef- 
fective. So far this year it has brought 
Northern Illinois an undefeated season, 
unanimous ranking as the No. I small- 
collegc team in the country and fame— if 
not fortune— to the little town of De 
Kalb (population 1 1.000). located in the 
corn-growing plains of Illinois. 70 miles 
west of Chicago. The area is so fiat that a 
small boy in a tall tree can sec almost as 



Over the 


hills and far away 




on a COLUMBIA! 

Fun and fitness ride together on a bike. Today it’s 
smart to be healthy and cycling’s the answer for 
mounting millions. On a new Columbia multi-speed 
Lightweight, you breeze up the hills, flash on the 
straightaways! With Continental styling, Columbia 
offers bikes with single speed coaster brake, 2-speed 
Bendix Automatic, 3-speed Sturmey-Archer, and 5 and 
10-speed Derailleur gear mechanisms. And Columbia 
has 46 middleweight styles in three sizes — even a 
sociable Twosome Tandem! For your family fleet, look 
to Columbia, America’s first maker of lightweight 
bicycles. 

Will you ever forget your first Christmas bike? Why not 
a Columbia Christmas for the whole family this year? 

Left: Columbia Twosome 
Tandem Model 9620 in red 
or blue. A remarkable value 
at about $100. 

Below: RacerXModel 5612. 
the lO-speed derailleur king 
of cross-country touring. 


-1 

The Columbia Manufacturing Co., Inc. 

Dept. St -23. Westfield, Massachusetts 
Yes. I want all the facts on Columbia’s 
exciting line. Please send my Color 
Brochure tO: 


i@f0 


Men's Sports Super HI, Model 5615, 3-speed lightweight with 
full equipment 

Women's Sports Deluxe d. Model 4615. classic S-speed lightweight 


I ^ Since 1877 
I America’s First Bicycle 
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Important 
News About 
Imported 
Scotch 



How importing in original 
casks from our distillery 
in Scotland results in 
considerable tax savings 

It may seem surprising that the news 
wc have to tell you should come from 
the quiet hamlet of Bowiing-By-Glas- 
gow, Scotland. But then our story is 
full of surprising twists and (urns. 

The Art of “Gentle-ing.” Centuries 
ago the wealthy wine merchants of the 
Old World sent their wines on an ocean 
voyage in original casks, and then 
shipped them back again to their point 
of origin. This process came to be called 
“gentle-ing" and it was accepted a.s 
being the Iwst way there was of blend- 
ing wine. And now this same method 
holds true for our Scotch Whiskys. 

Like other quality Scotches, House 
of Stuart and Highland hlist are each 
blends of more than 30 of the finest 
Scotch distillations. 
They each arc blended 
and aged in our own 
Distillery in Bowling-By- 
Glasgow, Scotland. 

Big Difference! But 
there is where our 
Scotches differ from 
other quality Scotches. 
For after aging, as the 
final step in our perfect 
blending process, wc 
send these two fine 
Scutches out to sea in 
their original casks to be 
“gentled.” 

Because of this 
“gentle-ing" process, 


EXTRA LIGHT 

House of 

Stuart 

SCOTCH 


Be proof— traditional proof of fine Scotch 
Whiskys in the United States. Imported by 
Barton Distillers Import Co.. New York City 
Available 8 years old. 

FREE— new book: ."How To Be A Whisky 
Expert." Send request to Barton. 134 N. 
La Salle St.. Chicago. Oept. Sl-1t 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL conUnurd 

far as he can ride a bicycle in a day’s 
time. The picture at the university, how- 
ever, is strictly up, up. up. In 1956 when 
Fletcher was called in as head football 
coach, the school was called Northern 
Illinois State College, had an under- 
graduate enrollment of 3.676 students 
(a majority of them coeds) and a foot- 
ball team that had won six games and 
lost 29 in four seasons. Today the school 
has achieved university status, an under- 
graduate enrollment of 8.000 that is in- 
creasing at the rate of 22^/ each year and 
a football team with a 34-10 record over 
the last five ycar-s. Football attendance at 
the school's rustic, 7,500-scat playing 
field has jumped from an average of 
5,000 a game to almost 10,000, and the 
squeeze is not just in the seats. 

“Wc arc experiencing growing pains 
all right," says Athletic Director George 
Evans. “We're expanding so fast that wc 
are getting too big for the rest of our 
conference [the Interstate Intercollegiate 
Athletic Conference]. We like them, but 
they might not like us pretty soon. We 
have to decide what our future policy is 
going to be." 

Nothing has been said as yet, but the 
chances are future policy may involve 
major-college statusand the Mid-Amcri- 
can Conference, which includes peren- 
nially strong Bowling Green, Miami of 
Ohio and Ohio U. Naturally the sudden 
eminence of George Bork and the rest 
of the football team has not hurt the 
school's chances in this direction. 

“Our national prominence has come 
at just the right time," said Fred Rolfe, 
a professor in NIU's chemistry depart- 
ment and chairman of the athletic board. 
He stood outside the tiny football field 
on the morning of NIU's last home 
game of the year, discussing plans for 
the new 22.500-scat stadium that should 
be ready for 1965. “It has had great im- 
pact on our program. We have a good 
one, 1 1 sport.s, and honestly adminis- 
tered. No under-the-table payments to 
football stars and only a modest grant- 
in-aid program. No one gels a free ride 
here. VVe have also tightened up our 
academic requirements forentrancc. The 
fact that 12 seniors will be playing their 
last home game today may not be reas- 
suring to Coach Fletcher, but I consider 
it a luxury. In the past our players had 
flunked out before their senior year." 

The fact that Bork is one of these sen- 
iors is also a source of concern to the 
student body and the Huskie Boosters 
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club downtown. It will be a long time 
before anyone in De Kalb has a chance 
to see the likes of George Bork again. 

“I'll be sorry to see him go." said 
Howard Nelson, president of the Dc Kalb 
Trust & Savings Bank, one of the ardent 
members of the Booster club. "He has 
made such an interesting game of it . . . 
just like the pros do it." 

“Whenever I used to tell people I was 
at NIU," recalls Terry Peters, sports edi- 
tor of the undergraduate paper. The 
Northern Star, "They'd say. ‘Oh yeah. 
Dc Kalb Teachers.' It was my pet peeve. 
Well, now everyone's talking about the 
football team and George Bork. They're 
not talking teachers anymore." 

Last week the local fans had their 
last chance to watch their national hero. 
On a cold, bright afternoon, the band 
was set to spell out B-O-R-K at the 
half time and play You Cotta Be a Foot- 
ball Hero, and the crowd was set for 
fireworks. They got them from all di- 
rections. Three times Western Illinois, 
aroused by this chance to knock off No. 
1. went ahead, and three times Bork's 
passing brought his team up to a tie and 
finally in front. At one point, on its own 
three-yard line, on second down with 
1 1 to go. Northern made a daring first 
down on a jump pass by Bork over the 
middle. Then, early in the fourth quarter, 
as the Huskies trailed 22-16, Bork man- 
aged the kind of play that has made the 
pro scouts drool. Western had pulled in 
tight to protect against his short, sharp 
passes. Now, with the ball on the 34, sec- 
ond down and 1 1 for a first down, Bork 
called for a long pass. Taking the center 
snap 10 yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage, Bork ran around one charging 
lineman, dodged another and then with 
what seemed to be the merest flick of his 
forearm, lofted a high, long pass down 
the left sideline. It was taken in full flight 
by Stearns, who galloped the remaining 
30 yards for the score. 

Bork is an amiable, if quiet, young 
man, He has blond, crew<ut hair, but 
his narrow face and long bony nose make 
him look like a pale-faced American 
Indian. Me plays his hero's role with 
an Indian's stoicism. 

“1 never think about the records or 
anything like that when I'm playing." 
he says. “I pass a lot because that’s 
what the coach thinks is best for us. And 
you can't fault the results,” You cannot, 
any more than you can fault George 
Paul Bork. He is a small-college quarter- 
back. but he is bound to go early in the 
pro drafts. He is as good as his records. 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE MIDWEST 

THE TO^ THREES 1. ILLINOIS (B-O-l) 

3. OKLAHOMA |S-l) S. OHIO STATE 

The Big Ten leaders— Illinois, ohio state 
and MICHIGAN STATE — were nervously 
bracing for the stretch run to the Rose Bowl. 
The best bet to win: Ohio State, which, 
thoughtfully, arranged (he easiest schedule. 

As usual, the masterminding in the Big 
Ten was intense. Illinois' Pete Elliott 
planned to go wide against Purdue, but the 
wise Boilermakers spoiled his plans when 
they sent their monster linebacker with the 
man in motion. It was the nicest thing that 
could have happened to (he Illini. Fullback 
Jim Grabowski went careening up the mid- 
dle for 99 yards and three touchdowns, and 
Purdue's strategy collapsed like a soggy bag. 
Illinois won 41-21. 

Ohio State's Woody Hayes was just as full 
of little surprises. When his Buckeyes got 
into trouble against Jo«a, Woody switched 
Tom Barrington, his new 208-pound stiph- 
omorc quarterback, to left half. Barrington 
churned through the Hawkeyes for 44 yards 
in a 73-yard drive that ended with Fullback 
Matt Snell going over from the three. Ohio 
State won 7-3. Where will Barrington play 
next week? “Buy a program and see," chor- 
tled Hayes, that old legerdemainist. 

Michigan Slate's Duffy Daugherty was 
less guileful. After his Spartans spotted Wis- 
consin a 7-6 lead and then lost their quar- 
terback, Steve Juday, with an injury, Duffy 
sent in Dick Procbstle and hoped for the 
best. He got it. The big MSU line pushed 
the Badgers around dreadfully and Proeb- 
stlc took the Spartans in for three touch- 
downs as Michigan State won 30-13. 

MICHIGAN'S Bump Elliott borrowed a 
pass-rush defense from Michigan State and 
beat Northwestern with it 27-6. Minnesota, 
magnanimous to a fault, gave up the ball 
six times on fumbles and interceptions and 
grateful Indiana look the game 24-6. 

army and navy mounted a small-scale 
invasion of the Midwest and came away 
pleased. In Chicago, Army went at Air Force 
with Coach Paul Dietzel's good old ball- 
control football. Even when the Falcons 
went ahead 10-7 with six minutes to go, the 
Cadets played their game. They powered 48 
yards to the Air Force 17, and on fourth and 
two Halfback Ken Waldrop, who had scored 
earlier, barreled in to win for Army 14-10. 
At South Bend, Navy's Roger Staubach 
prodded stodgy Notre Dame off balance 
with his pretty passes (for two touchdowns). 
Fullback Pal Donnelly bombed away at the 
middle, and the Irish succumbed 35-14. 

NEBRASKA’S Bob Devancy was wary of 
Missouri. "On offense," he said, "they say 
‘here w e come.' On defense, they dare you." 


Quarterback Dennis Claridge and his Hus- 
kers made a few errors, but Missouri made 
more. The Tigers missed an extra-point 
placement, failed on a two-point attempt 
and Nebraska eked it out 13-12 to take the 
Big Eight lead. 

But OKLAHO.MA was cIosc behind. The 
Sooners pounded away at Colorado until 
the poor Buffs gave in 35-0. KANSAS clob- 
bered Kansas State 34-0. Oklahoma State's 
Mike Miller embarrassed iowa state with 
his passing (15 completions for 201 yards), 
but the Cyclones held on to win 33-28. 

Bowling Green was no longer unbeaten as 
it fell to MiA.Mi 21-12, and .Marshall, a 
20-7 winner over Western Michigan, took 
the lead in the Mid-American. 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: I. AUBURN (E-O) 

3. MISSISSIPPI (6-0.1) 3. MEMPHIS STATE |6.0-1] 

ALABAMA, w'hich lost to its only other seri- 
ous opponent this season (Florida), found 
another lead sinker on its French-pastry 
schedule. Twice 'Bama had to come from 
behind to keep Mississippi State down 20- 
19. State piled up a 12-3 lead before the Tide 
came back with Joe Namath's 40-yard pass 
to Jimmy Dill and Tim Davis' field goal. 
Wasting no time. State's Dan Bland took 
the second-half kickoff 49 yards, and Larry 
Swearengen soon went in from the four. 
Only fine Namaih running and passing 
saved Alabama with a final touchdown. 

AUBURN'S Jimmy Sidle again outgained 
the opposition all by him.self as ihc PJain-s- 
men turned back Florida 19-0. Running 154 
yards and passing 70 to the Gators’ 176, 
Sidle scored once on a 25-yard picture run 
and set up two field goals by Woody Wood- 
all. Auburn's supposedly weak defense al- 
lowed Florida just one first down in the first 
half and 52 yards rushing all afternoon. 

"We played the perfect game," said John- 
ny Vaught after Mississippi's 37-3 drub- 
bing of LSD. Setting the paccern on the third 
play. Ole Miss blocked a quick kick. Three 
plays later Fullback Fred Roberts turned it 
into a touchdown, his first of three. Quarter- 
back Jim Weatherly scored one touchdown, 
passed for another, one of seven comple- 
tions in seven attempts. The wonder was 
that c.xhaustcd and crippled LSU had not 
collapsed before now. 

The state of Georgia and the SEC took 
on the state of North Carolina and the ACC 
Saturday. The result was a draw. Georgia 
TECH and Billy Lothridge, who kicked three 
field goals for an NCAA record of 19 and 
passed to two scores, humbled Duke 30-6, 
but NORTH CAROLINA punished Georgia 
28-7. Equaling its season total with 13 
points in the first quarter, tulane beat 
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Sea Voyage in 
Original Casks 
“Gentles” the 
Scotch 

_ M . 

Creates perfectly-blended 
Scotch Wkiskys with the 
unique combination of 
elegant taste and thrifty price 

MnKHurrf ftm UH-hand prrc-tlinr 

House of Stuart and Highland Mist 
arc perfectly blended Scotch Whiskys 
with a perfect taste. 

But this is where the surprise comes 
in. This long ocean voyage in original 
casks, which so perfects the taste and 
blending of our .Scotciies, aJ-so con.tid- 
crably reduces their price. 

$2.00 Less Per Fifth. You see, because 
they are shipped to the United States 
in original casks, House of Stuart and 
Highland Mist do not have to pay 
taxes and duties as high as those paid 
by other Scotches that are bottled over- 
seas. Also, there is a substantial savings 
on transportation costs because no 
money need be spent for the shipment 
and protection of fragile 
^lass containers and car- 
tons. This all means that 
wc can sell — and you can 
enjov — our imported 
quality Scotches at al- 
most $2.00 less per fifth 
than many popular 
brands. 

So, that’s our story. 

All that remains for you 
to do is ask for House of 
Stuart or Highland Mist 
. . . depending upon your 
proof preference. If you 
do, you’ll soon see what 
we mean when wc say, 

"It’ssmart tobuy right!” 


EXTRA MILD 

Highland 

Mist 

SCOTCH 


80 proof— the traditional proof ol firie Scotch 
Whiskys in the United Kingdom. Imported 
in original casks by Barton Distillers Import 
Co.. New York City 

FREE— new book: "How To Be A Whisky 
Expert." Send request to Barton, 134 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago, Dept. SI-11 
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Which Dot 
should you give 


South Carolina 20-7 and snapped the na- 
tion's longest major-college losing streak at 
1 7. MIAMI defeated Kentucky 20- 14 as Half- 
back Pete Banaszak's runs complemented 
George Mira's passes. Winning its sixth 
without a loss. MEMPHIS STATE crushed 
Louisville 25-0. In a game marked by 10 
fumbles, penn state edged Maryland 17- 
15 on a 66-yard down-the-middic pass play 
from Pete Liske to Gary Klingensmith. 

THE EAST 


for Christmas? 



The Black Dol is 
Spalding's traditional 
balata-covered golf 
ball, h gratifies the 
ear with the familiar, 
sharp, clean click 
that even sounds like 
distance. 


The Red Dot is the 
new voice in golf. 

A one-piece cover ball, 
it responds with a deep, 
resonant click. 

The most enduring ball 
in golf. All the distance 
the law allows. 



Both the Black Dot and the Red 
Dot are tested to deliver maximum 
distance. And both come in hand- 
some jewelry boxes (cunningly 
disguised as boxes for the Dots) 
for everything from cuff links 
to earrings. In packs of six for 
golfers you like. In packs 
of twelve for golfers 
you like twice as much. 


k-F sersriTiweif/SPcvrrs 


Sold through goU prolestiott^l shops only 


THE TOP THREE! 1. NAVT {«-l) 
a. PITT IS-0 3. SYRACUSE (B.2) 

A sign on a pitt Homecoming float omi- 
nously warned Syracuse. “We will bury 
you.” The threat seemed to be ill advised 


THE BEST 


BACKS OF THE WEEK; Pitt Quarterback 
Fred Maziirek scored two touchdowns, threw 
passes for a third and for two conversions, 
completed 13 of 21 uiiempis for 136 yards 
and gained 1 19 yards on the ground. Equally 
ascITcciive was Baylor's Don Trull, who com- 
pleted 20 of 40 passes, got one touchdown 
passing and three more running. His chief 
target, Flanker Back-Lineman of the Week 
Larry Elkins, caught 10 of those passes for 
116 yards, has 591 yards on 44 receptions. 


when the Orangemen, despite the absence 
of three ailing backs (Wailey Mahlc, Jim 
Nance and Bill Schoonover), rolled to a 
21-8 half-time lead. Then, in the third quar- 
ter, Pitt's Fred Mazurck got busy. Run- 
ning a new keeper play that Coach John 
Michclosen had put in for the occasion, 
Mazurck faked deftly to his fullback inside 
and his halfbacks outside, then followed 
them through the big but suddenly meek 
Syracuse line. When he caught the stunting 
Orangemen with their linebackers in, he 
flipped little hook passes to his ends. Maz- 
urek ran 41 yards for a score and passed 
for two points, Paul Martha slammed over 
from the one. Mazurek threw to End A1 
Grigaliunas for 13 yards, and Pitt went 
ahead 28-21. Back came Syracuse on a 52- 
yard pass play from Rich King to Mike Kos- 
ki, and the score was 28-27. The Orange 
went for two points, but Pitt stopped King 
and just before the end Rick Lccson burst 
over from the three to insure a 35-27 win. 

Mazurck was not the only eastern quarter- 
back who enjoyed himself Saturday, boston 
college's Jack Concannon threw for one 
touchdown, ran for another and sent Jim 
McGowan on his way to a 30-yard sprint 
with a slick hand-off as Vanderbilt fell 19-6. 
Delaware’s Chuck Zolak pa-ssed for 20 
points as the unbeaten Hens bombed Buf- 
falo 34-6. 

Life among the Ivies was getting poison- 
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High admture starts right here ! 


Someday there’ll be another car that combines the niceties of life with the 
thrill of the open road as neatly as Starfire does. But not this year. From its 
bold grille to its exclusive dual chambered exhausts, this beauty’s new action 
silhouette says ’64 belongs to Starfire! Sample the response of the 345-h.p. 
Starfire V-8. The quiet authority of Hydra-Matic, power brakes, power 
steerinE. AlonE with leather-trimmed buckets and sports console, they’re all 
part of the package! One thing's for certain: When you flip the key to a 
Starfire, you're pulling the pin on one of America’s most exciting performers. 


'640108 mnimAETm IS ! 




Going Hertz class is the way to get down to business. Wherever it is. 
A new Chevrolet or other fine car will cut all your calls down to size. 


let HERTZ put you in 

YOU WAY use YOUR HERTZ AUTO MATIC CHAnOE CARO, AIR TRAVEL OR OTHER ACCReOTEO CHARGE CARD 



& k 









Then, just for fun, rent a spanking new Corvette 
Sting Ray — and really put business behind you. 

the driver’s seat! 


HERTZ 

RENT A CAR 


. . . AND THE NEW HERTZ REVOLVING CREDIT PLAN LETS YOU RENT NOW/PAY LATER. 



Puff after puff, Kent has the filter and taste 
to give you more real smoking pleasure than 
any other filter cigarette.,. the good taste 
of Kent's premium quality tobaccos filtered 
through the famous "Micronite" filter. 


FOR THE BEST COMBINATION 
OF FILTER AND GOOD TASTE 




COLLEGE FOOTBALL conllniied 

ous. Harvard, so impeccably precise against 
Dartmouth a week earlier, came up fum- 
bling and bumbling against last-place penn 
and got upset 7-2. YALE, beginning to shape 
up under new Coach Johnny Pont, beat 
Dartmouth 10-6 on Chuck Mercein’s extra 
point and 20-yard field goal. But undefeated 
PRINCETON'S puissant forces rolled on. Cos- 
mo lacavazzi’s bullish charges (for three 
scores) swacked Brown 34-13. At Ithaca, 
Gary Wood's touchdown in the closing sec- 
onds, and Bob Baker's two-point run over- 
took Columbia 18-17 for CORNELL. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREEl I. WASHtNCTON |«-9) 
a. use (4-3) 3. OREGON STATE (B-3l 

Before the season began, DSC Coach John 
McKay stated that Washington should 
be favored to win the Big Six title. Sure 
enough, Washington upset his ninth-ranked 
Trojans 22-7. Said McKay. "That makes me 
a helluva prophet or a poor coach.” Or may- 
be the Huskies are a good team just finding 
themselves. Washington Fullback Junior 
Coffey's power up the middle. Quarterback 
Bill Douglas' bullets and Halfback Dave 
Kopay's runs were neither luck nor bad 
coaching. 

Missing injured Backs Mcl Renfro, Bob 
Berry and Larry Hill. Oregon was bush- 
whacked by SAN JOSE 1 3'7. San Jose gained 
not a single first down and only 10 yards in 
the first half, yet led 13-0. Jerry Colletio had 
returned an Oregon punt 91 yards and Den- 
nis Parker had raced 75 yards on an inter- 
ception. California used no such black 
arts in routing UCLA 25-0. Running well 
for the first time. Cal just overpowered the 
Bruins. OREGON state was even less occult. 
The Beavers simply whipped Stanford's best 
line in years with a better line to win 10-7. 
Wyoming was upset 15-7 by Arizona. Tied 


7-7, the Cowpokes stopped Arizona on the 
one-foot line. Then Arizona's Jim Pazerski 
and John Fouse smeared Fullback Wayne 
Linton for a safety, and Floyd Hudlow took 
the ensuing Wyoming kickoff 69 yards for 
the winning touchdown. Arizona state 
belted Utah 30-22, and UTAH state 
pounded Brigham Young 26-0. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. TEXAS (7-0) 

a. BAVCOR (0-1) S. ARKANSAS (4-3) 

TEXAS plays defense and Baylor plays of- 
fense, and Saturday the twain meet. The 
lines arc as clearly drawn for the showdown 
between Texas' conservative Darrell Royal 
and Baylor's daring John Bridgers as they 
would be for a Kcnnedy-Goldwaicr elec- 
tion race. 

For the sixth straight week Texas scored 
the first time it got possession against SMU 
as Tailback Tommy Ford ignited the drive 
with a 50-yard run. But for the third straight 
week, the burden of its No. I rating became 
almost too heavy for the Longhorns. The 
ultimate margin in the 17-12 victory was the 
stocking-foot placement kicking of Tony 
Crosby, who booted two extra points and 
his seventh field goal. 

If Royal was attempting to save anything 
for Baylor, he may need those surprises. The 
Bears' Don Trull bombarded TCU with 20 
passes for 273 yards (he leads the nation) 
and Flanker Larry Elkins, insulting TCU's 
double coverage, caught 10 (he also leads 
the nation), as Baylor won 32-13. 

Since Arkansas Coach Frank Broyles 
never loses in November, the Razorbacks 
finally were playing up to predicted form 
after dropping three games by a total of 
nine points. Billy Gray ran for one touch- 
down. passed for two more and Broyles had 
his 19th November win. This lime Texas 
A&M was the victim, by 21-7. rice kept its 
title hopes alive, defeating Texas Tech 1 7-3. 


SATURDAY’S TOUGH ONES 


PrioeetonovBrHarvBrd.ThcTigcrs' talented 
backs should pierce Harvard's good defense. 
Pitt ovar Notra Dama. With more finesse, 
Pitt appears stronger in the line, too. 

Ohio Stata ovar Pann Stata. All that Buck- 
cyc manpower will wear down the Lions. 
Miehisan Stata ovar Purdua. State's SWift 
Sherm Lewis is hard to catch, much less hold. 
Wisconsin ovar Northwastarn. Norlhwcst- 
ern's forces grow thinner every week. 
Nebraska ovar Kansas. Gelling through 
that big Husker line is a problem. 

Auburn ovar Mississippi Stata. Sidle will 

find a way to crack Slate's tough defense. 
Lsu over TCU. LSU's seemingly endless 
supply of sophomores makes the difference. 


Texas ovar Baylor. But the Longhorns will 
have to stop Baylor's excellent passing game. 
Arkansas ovar Rice. Thc quick little HogS 
should smother Rice's passes. 

OTHER GAMES 

AIR FORCE OVER UCLA 

ARMY OVER UTAH 

FLORIDA OVER GEORGIA 

GEORGIA TECH OVER FLORIDA STATE 

MINNESOTA OVER IOWA 

NORTH CAROLINA STATE OVER VA. TECH 
OREGON OVER WASHINGTON STATE 
SMU OVER TEXAS ASM 
SYRACUSE OVER WEST VIRGINIA 
use OVER STANFORD 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 
14 RIGHT, « WRONG 
SEASON'S RECORDI B4-46-T 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY / Robert Cantwell 


Twenty-five college football players from the class of 1939 receive the 
annual Sports Illustrated Silver Anniversary Award for distinguished 
activities and mature citizenship in the years since they graduated 

They met the challenges of 


M en who were playing co\lcgc football 
in the fall of 1938 faced a singular 
experience: a new period of history took 
shape more visibly for them than for any 
previous college generation. In theircasc. 
the dividing line was obvious. The Mu- 
nich crisis reached its climax at one 
o'clock on Saturday morning. October 
1. 1938, when 600 gray-clad German 
soldiers crossed the border to begin the 
occupation of Czechoslovakia. In a few 
stunned hours the world came to the re- 
alization that war was not only threaten- 
ing but imminent. In the U.S. the knowl- 
edge was forcibly borne home that the 
nation's detachment from world affairs 
had ended. But for the men who were 
college seniors— including the 25 win- 
ners of the Silver Anniversary Awards 
named on the following pages — the dra- 
ma came down to a liner point of ten- 
sion. They were on the playing fields the 
day the crisis unfolded, and for many of 
them the world passed from one period 
to another almost between the opening 
kickoff and the final whistle of their 
football games. 

Otherwise. October 1. 1938 was not 
unusual. A trace of rain fell in Rich- 
mond, Va.. and a few drops in Salt Lake 
City, but elsewhere it was a day of un- 
broken sunshine that greeted the open- 
ing of the college football season. Co- 
lumbia was playing Yale. Notre Dame 
met Kansas, Texas Christian faced Ar- 
kansas, Southern Cal was at Oregon 
State. Most of the 1.350,000 U.S. col- 
lege students were following such games. 
■'We weren't indifferent to the world sit- 
uation, "said Fred Heitmann.one of this 
year's Silver Award winners. "But Great 
Brit.iin, Germany and Poland seemed a 


long way off. . . . We were concerned 
with winning football games, getting 
good grades, trying to keep alive fi- 
nancially." 

Raymond Frey, anotheraw-ard winner, 
remembers standing that morning on a 
downtown corner in Annville, Pa. and 
watching some girls w ho were also wait- 
ing for a ride to Lebanon Valley College 
five miles away. The girls were picked 
up first, but Frey reached school in time 
for his four-hour botany lab. The reason 
he remembers is that he played for Leb- 
anon Valley that afternoon, "and we 
got creamed by Franklin and Marshall, 
27-12." Award winner John Hlavacek 
recalls being so busy with science labs 
and sports at Carleton College that Eu- 
rope was infinitely remote. As for the 
game that day— "All I know is that we 
lost," he says. "I'm sure of that, because 
we won only one game all season, the 
last one." 

There were 41,728 spectators at the 
Pittsburgh-Temple game that Saturday 
in Philadelphia, a large crowd by De- 
pression era standards, and 50,000 ap- 
peared for the Rose Festival in Tyler. 
Texas, an extravaganza highlighted by a 
football game between Texas A&M and 
Tulsa. More than flawless weather at- 
tracted the crowds. They were drawn by 
performers like Marshall Goldberg of 
Pitt, or Davey O'Brien of Texas Chris- 
tian, or Vic Bottari of California, All- 
Americas then and award winners now; 
and they were drawn, too, by a new 
mood of optimism that was manifesting 
itself around the country. The movies 
were crowded: the Marx Brothers in 
Room Service, and the first full-length 
cartoon. Snow White am! the Seven 



changing era 


Dwarfs. Two new Broadway shows had 
just opened, both hits: Olsen and John- 
son's Hellznpoppin and Clare Boothe 
Luce's Kiss the Boys Goodbye. The 
sports news even offered a laugh in keep- 
ing with the times: the misadventures of 
Jack Doyle, the Irish heavyweight. In 
a fight with Billy Phillips that week he 
missed with a terrific right, spun clear 
around, lost his footing, fell through the 
ropes, landed on his head and knocked 
himself out. Seen against preoccupa- 
tions like these, the occupation of Czech- 
oslovakia was indeed remote. 

Whatever part the U.S. plays in world 
affairs in the future, there is not likely 
ever again to be the same sense of unre- 
ality about the international scene that 
existed 25 years ago. During World War 
II and in the postwar decades American 
ideals and character were tested, as they 
are still being tested today. Foreign news 
is now an eminent concern. Every part 
of American life, including sport, has 
changed as a result of the national ex- 
perience in reaching beyond the national 
boundaries. The men of the generation 
that played football in 1938 moved, vir- 
tually overnight, from college into the 
demands of warand international respon- 
sibility. Because they were the last to play 
football in a time of relative innocence 
and can recall their sport as it was then, 
and because they have watched sporting 
attitudes change just as other attitudes 
have changed. Sports luLUSTRATto has 
asked this year's Silver Anniversary 
Award winners for a special report— a 
commentary on the increasingly difficult 
ethical problems of college sport, and 
especially college football. Their views 
will be presented in a forthcoming issue. 
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EDWARO J. BOCK. Iowa State 
A 210-pound All-America guard, he 
made immediate use of his engineer- 
ing education, beginning his career 
with the Monsanto Chemical Co., 
where he is now vice-president and 
general manager of the inorganic 
chemicals division. 

VICTOR BOTTARL California 

The Golden Bears upset mighty Ala- 
bama 13-0 in the 1938 Rose Bowl, 
and the man most responsible was 
All-Amcrica Halfback Bottari. He 
went on to train Navy pilots and 
served aboard the U.S.S. Enterprise 
before starting his present insurance 
business in the San Francisco area. 
He has twice been executive head of 
the board of education in Berkeley. 

EMILIO Q. DADDARIO, Wesleyan 
Quarterback and team captain in his 
senior year, he was a pro back for the 
Providence Steam Rollers after grad- 
uation (using the proceeds of his 
weekend games to put himself through 
law school), a second lieutenant with 
the OSS in the Mediterranean theater 
and also served in the Korean war. 
He is now in his third term as a U.S. 
Congressman from Connecticut. 

JOHN W. DOBSON. Army 

A left end for the Cadets, he recalls 
best the pass he dropped on the Navy 
five-yard line in his final game, but 
teammates remember him for his sav- 
age tackles all season long. He com- 
manded the First Ranger Battalion 
in Italy. Wounded and captured, he 
later escaped. He is now a brigadier 
general, heading the Antilles Com- 
mand in Puerto Rico. 

RAYMOND T. FREY. Lebanon Valley 
A dedicated student who often hitch- 
hiked the five miles to college, he 
worked hard for grades good enough 
to justify his four-year football schol- 
arship. Blinded in a 1943 wartime 
training accident (a dynamite explo- 
sion) at Camp Carson, Colo., he 
turned to rehabilitation work with 


maimed war veterans. He is now a 
therapist at the Lebanon Veterans 
Administration Hospital. 

ROBERT W. tSIBSON, Dartmouth 

The center on a team that won seven 
of nine games in 1938, he became a 
naval aviator and saw extensive duty 
in the Pacific. After the war he and 
two classmates secured control of the 
Toro Manufacturing Corp., a Minne- 
apolis lawn-mower concern that grew 
even faster than suburban grass. He 
became vice-president in charge of 
marketing. 

MARSHALL GOLDBERG. Pittsburgh 
One of football’s great ballcarriers, 
he was twice an All-Amcrica for the 
Panthers. His 10-year career with the 
Chicago Cardinals was interrupted 
by service as an LST gunnery officer 
in the Pacific. He is now a vice- 
president of the Emerman Machinery 
Corp. in Chicago. 

ROBERT L. GREEN JR., Harvard 

Captain of the Crimson in 1938, he 
served with the Navy and returned 
to Cambridge, where he earned his 
doctorate at the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School. Active in civic projects, 
he is now the rector of St. Matthew’s 
Parish in Wiiton, Conn. 

ROBERT J. QREENEBAUM. Chicago 
One of the stubborn contenders who 
held the teams together in the oh-so- 
awful final seasons of Big Ten foot- 
ball at Chicago, he served four years 
in naval aviation in the Pacific and 
returned to become president of In- 
land Steel Products Co. He has con- 
tinued his University of Chicago ties 
by serving as a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Graduate 
School of Business. 

DANIEL F. HANLEY. Bowdoin 
Left end on one of his school's best 
teams — it lost only one game — he 
went on to Columbia, where he re- 
ceived his M.D. He was a medical of- 
ficer in the China-Burma-India area. 


Now Bowdoin’s college physician, he 
is noted for his research into the 
treatment and prevention of athletic 
injuries. 

FRED W. HEITMANN JR.. Northwestern 

He was a first-string guard on the 
team that held powerful Michigan 
and Ohio State to scoreless tics. A 
teller, he returned to banking after 
three years in the Army, has since be- 
come president of Chicago’s North- 
west National Bank. 

MARTIN F. HILFINGER. Hamilton 
His 1938 team did not win a game, 
but Co-Captain Hilfingcr made up 
for any athletic disappointments with 
his scholastic record. A Phi Beta Kap- 
pa, he went on to receive his M.D. 
summa cum \uude at the Syracuse 
University College of Medicine. Fol- 
lowing three years as a captain in the 
Army Medical Corps, he returned to 
Syracuse, where he now is on the staff 
of several hospitals, teaches and is in- 
volved in numerous cancer-research 
projects. 

JOHN HLAVACEK. Carleton 

A tackle on the field and a mathe- 
matician off, he went to north China 
in 1939 to teach English at the Fen- 
chow Mission School. In 1 944hefound 
himself involved in a desperate effort 
to help Chinese refugees fleeing from 
the invading Japanese army. Trapped 
almost by accident in the swirl of 
world events, he decided to make 
them his business. A foreign corre- 
spondent, he now represents the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company in the 
Caribbean. 

JEROME H. HOLLAND, Cornell 

An All-America end on a successful 
Cornell team, he became a yard di- 
rector of personnel at the Sun Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company in 
Chester, Pa. during the war. Getting 
a Ph.D. from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, he began a distinguished 
career in education. He is president of 
Hampton Institute in Hampton, Va. 

continued 
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GILBERT W. HUMPHREY. Yale 

Navy men saw plenty of him in 1938, 
when he threw a touchdown pass 
against them, then beat them with 
a field goal. The Navy then got him 
as commanding officer of the U.S.S. 
Hyman, a destroyer stationed in the 
Pacific. He joined the M. A. Hanna 
Company, is now its chairman. 

HOWARD L. JONES. Colgate 
A fullback and All-America goalie 
on Colgate’s hockey team, he spent 
thrcc'ycars as a pilot in the Euro- 
pean Air Transport Command be- 
fore returning to Colgate as a facul- 
ty member in the education depart- 
ment. His interest in education never 
diminished. He is now president of 
Northfield and Mt. Hermon prepar- 
atory schools in Northfield, Mass., 
and for the past two years has been 
working to help establish the first 
college in the Virgin Islands. 

V. EARL McCALEB. Abilene Christian 

Cooptain of his team in college, he 
became a radioman on planes carry- 
ing troops over The Hump, where he 
won the Air Medal and Distinguished 
Flying Cross. Now an insurance agent 
in his home town of Anson, Texas, 
he is mayor, hospital director, school- 
board member and chairman of the 
library committee. He has helped 


EARL H. BLAIK. former Dartmouth and 
Army football coach: chairman, executive 
committee, Avco Corp., New York City. 

w. L. LYONS BROWN, breeder of short- 
horn cattle: chairman, Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp., Louisville. 

AUSTIN T. CUSHMAN, oncc a 40c-an- 
hotir salesman with Scars: now chairman, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 

E. ROLAND HARRIMAN. chairman, 
American Red Cross: partner. Brown 
Brothers Harriman & Co., New York City. 

DR. LELAND J. HAWORTH, physicist: 
member of AEC and director. National 
Science Foundation, Washington. 

LEE A. lACOCCA. vice-prcsidcnt of Ford 
Motor Co. and general manager of its 
Ford Division in Dearborn, Mich. 


bring the town numerous civic im- 
provements. including a new hospi- 
tal and a new water supply system. 

DONALD McNEIL, Southern California 
He was the Trojan center and cap- 
tain, and Duke found him a hard 
man to budge in the 1939 Rose Bowl, 
where he led his team to a 7-3 upset 
win. After three years in the Marine 
Corps, he began a remarkable career 
in construction. He now heads the 
J. A. McNeil Company, which has 
built such structures as atomic cen- 
ters, Air Force computer facilities 
and a rocket sled track. 

RAY H. MONTGOMERY. DePauw 
A left guard on the DePauw team, he 
moved on to Yale, where he received 
his bachelor of divinity degree. Since 
1957 he has been pastor of the Chris- 
tian Church in Speedway, Ind., where 
he has built the congregation into the 
18th largest of the 8,000 Disciples 
of Christ Churches, 

ROBERT D. O BRIEN. Texas Christian 

His passing made the Horned Frogs 
the country’s best team in 1938. He 
took his talent into the pros, where, 
as a quarterback for the Philadelphia 
Eagles, he was one of the first to make 
that game a wide-open aerial circus. 
In 1940 he joined the FBI, working 


MILLS 8. LANE JR., member. Young Pres- 
idents' Organij'ation; president. Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, Atlanta. 

DAVID PACKARD, former head trustee 
at Stanford: president, Hewlett-Packard 
Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 

WILLIAM w. SCRANTON, former USAAF 
captain and Republican Congressman; 
governor of Pennsylvania. Harrisburg. Pa. 

H. GARDINER SYMONDS. vice-chairman. 
Industrial Conference Board; chairman, 
Tennessee GasTransmissionCo., Houston. 

DR. HENRY PITNEY VAN DUSEN. aUthor- 
theologian: president emeritus. Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 

LESLIE B. WORTHINGTON, trustee of Il- 
linois and Pittsburgh universities; presi- 
dent, U.S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 


as an agent and an instructor in the 
FBI academy. He now owns his own 
oil company in Fort Worth. 

WILLIAM T. OSMANSKt. Holy Cross 
Nobody has worn No. 25 for the Cru- 
saders since this famous fullback. He 
worked his way through Northwest- 
ern’s dental school by playing bril- 
liant ball for the Chicago Bears. A 
marine for three years, he served at an 
evacuation hospital in Okinawa. He 
now lectures at Northwestern, prac- 
tices dentistry and serves on two hos- 
pital staffs. 

FRANK C. RABOLD. Lehigh 
A tough right tackle, he w'orked dur- 
ing the summers for Bethlehem Steel, 
an association that still continues. He 
is now assistant to Bethlehem's pres- 
ident and is active in supporting local 
Boy Scout camps and in alumni work 
on Lehigh's $22 million expansion 
plans. 

ALLIE P. REYNOLDS. Oklahoma State 
Better known as a baseball player in 
college, he pitched a no-hitter in his 
final game. On the football field he 
was noted for his punting. Part In- 
dian, “The Chief” won 51 games in 
four years as a pitcher with Cleve- 
land. and then rose to his greatest 
heights as he helped the Yankees 
take six pennants. Since retiring in 
1954, he has established his own oil- 
equipment supply company, the Atlas 
Mud Company, in Oklahoma City. 

CHARLES SPRAGUE. Southern Methodist 
A track star and captain of the Mus- 
tangs, he went on to the University 
of Texas school of medicine, then 
served in the Navy with the amphibi- 
ous forces and at the naval hospital in 
Corona, Calif. Long recognized as an 
authority in the field of hematology, 
he is now dean of Tulanc University's 
School of Medicine. 

HERMAN L. WEISS. Case Institute 

A scholarship winner for four years 
and a student assistant in civil engi- 
neering. he played both football and 
baseball. He joined Genera! Electric 
soon after leaving school and served 
as G.E.’s war production board ad- 
viser. He is now a vice-president in 
charge of G.E.'s consumer products 
division. END 
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First name 
in photography 
is "Kodak" 



The last word 
is "Retina" 

Kodak Retina 35mm cameras are among the finest in the world. Yet. along with their 
great precision, they provide an ease of use rarely found in cameras of this class. The 
KODAK RETINA Reflex III Camera has full-area ground glass through-the-lens viewing that 
lets you compose life-size and right side up. Shutter settings go up to an action-freezing 
1/500 ofa second, Six optional lenses etyou shoot from extreme wide-angle to 200mm 
telephoto, And your dealer’s demonstration will tell you even more! That’s the KODAK 
RETINA Reflex ill . . . from less than $230. Others from less than $140. 

Prices aud/'ect lo change wilfioul notice. EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 




PRO FOOTBALL/ Tex Maule 



lis the brilliant new advance by Wright Arch 
Preserver bootmakers. It strikes a new note in styling for 
the shoes with the 4 famous exclusive features — the fea- 
ttires that mean extraordinary comfort. From 9 to 5, and 
from 5 on, they make you the boss! 


Style 124 - Four-eyelet hlucher oxford with distinctive Whipstitch 
seatn; deep forest brown or gleaming black calfskin. 


wright 


Bench jockeys 
who can 
also ride 


Wise mpney figured Green Say was 
out when Bart Starr got clobbered. 
The wise money figured wrong 


P ro football fans generally agree that 
if a contending team loses its No. 1 
quarterback, the rest of the players might 
as well quit with him. 

But this season the Green Bay Packers 
have twice disproved the axiom — last 
week when they beat the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. and the week before when they 
beat the Baltimore Colts. Both wins 
came w ithout the help of injured Quarter- 
back Bart Starr. On top of that. Halfback 
Tom Moore missed the Coll game, and 
End Ron Kramer left the same game in 
the second quarter and didn't play at all 
against the Steelers. .Any ordinary team 
losing three key players would have col- 
lapsed in an untidy heap, but the Packers 
simply called on their bench — the strong- 
est and deepest in the league. 

John Roach, a tall, gangling quarter- 
back from Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity who has watched Starr from the 
bench for two years, led the club against 
the Colts with extraordinary poise. He 
completed nine of 20 passes and could 
have had at least three more completions 
if Packer receivers had not dropped well- 
thrown balls. Replacing Moore was Elijah 
Pitts, a third-string halfback last year 
when Hornung was on the team. All 
Pitts did was gain some 87 yards rushing 
and win the game for Green Bay in the 
fourth period with a darting 34-yard 
touchdown run that broke a 20-20 tie. 

Marv Fleming, a 6-foot-4-inch 225- 
pound rookie end from Utah took over 
for Kramer, blocked violently and caught 
three key passes. Roach. Pitts and Flem- 
ing could all be starters on some other 
clubs in the league. But despite their 
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heroics, the henchmen will return to the 
sidelines once the lirsi-line players regain 
their health. 

■'1 don't believe in substitutions." says 
Packer Coach Vince Lombardi. “1 be- 
lieve in selecting my 22 best football 
players and leaving them in until they 
drop. You have to have your best going 
for you all the time. If a first-string 
player is bumped hard and loses some 
ellicicncy. then I'll replace him at once. 
But as .soon as he has recovered. I want 
him back in the game." 

Lombardi was watching the Packers 
warming up at Milwaukee's County Sta- 
dium on the Saturday before the Pitts- 
burgh game last week. Lew Carpenter, a 
big. graceful man. lined up at light end 
as the team whipped briskly through the 
drill- He ran a precise pattern andcaught a 
pass from Roach. Carpenter epitomizes 
the Packer bench strength. Although he 
has never been a starter, he can play as a 
running back, a Hanker back and a tight 
end. He impersonates the opponent's 
quarterback when the Packers arc work- 
ing on their defense during practice and 
does pretty well. He is on the kickoff, kick- 
off return and punting teams as well. 

Someone asked him last week if he 
would rather play first string in the back- 
licld of another team, which he could 
very well do. Carpenter shook his head. 

"I like it right where I am." he said. 
"I like being able to do a lot of things. 
If the man asks me to do something 
else. I'll do that. too. Some guys, you 
ask them to learn something new. their 
first reaction is 'Oh Lord. I'm gonna 
foul up for sure.' It never occurs to me 
that !‘m going to foul up." 

Roach, like Carpenter, has no delu- 
sions of grandeur. He has not been rest- 
less sitting on the bench, although he 
was glad to get the chance to start. After 
his successful debut against the Colts he 
was asked if he had any aspiration to 
take over from Starr. 

"Look." Roach said, "this club has 
paid me championship money two years 
in a row for sitting on the bench. I'm 
just glad I finally had a chance to do 
something for the club. I just want the 
team to win." 

Of course. Roach, Hcmittg, Pitts and 
Carpenter take up only four scaiS on the 
Packer bench. Behind every I’acker start- 
er is an exceptionally capable replace- 
ment: juggling by Lombardi makes it 
possible for him to replace almost any 
player without loss of efficiency. 

Backing Jim Taylor at fullback is mas- 
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New Stereo Control Feature from Sylvania 
tailors sound to fit the acoustics of any room! 


Put this Sylvania stereo in an acousti- 
cally "quiet " room with sound absorb- 
ing drapes and carpels. Or in an 
acoustically “loud" room. Hear it in a 
small room or a ballroom. No matter 
what your room is like, the new Sylvania 
Customized Level Control, plus four 
other sound controls, lets you achieve 
perfect tonal balance. 

And, thanks to Sylvania's custom- 
matched components, including one: uf 
fhe finest stereo tuners available, the 
sound has perfect tonal clarity, thrill- 
ing separation, all the realism of the 
original performance. 

The cabinets are solid wood for true 
depth of sound; elegantly styled in fine 


'furniture designs, from classic to mod- 
«!rn. See them at your Sylvania Dealer's. 

Professional Quality Components 
include: (larrard AT-6 automatic turn- 
table. Pickering magnetic cartridge. 
Transistorized preamplifier, nO-watt 
peak power amplifier, frequency re- 
sponse flat from 6 to 00,000 cps. (±3db). 
Isolated tuned speaker enclosures. For 
detailed specifications, send 25c in coin 
to Station C. Post Office Box ■#7, 
Buffalo. New York 14209. 

S\IA^\NIA 
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PRO FOOTBALL 



friendship 


It Ijci^iiis the monifnt you ease 
into a pair of these fine shoes. 
You sense a special kind of com- 
fort and styling that instantly 
makes friends . . . and keeps 
them! See your MASSAGIC 
dealer, or write us for his name. 
From SIf}.95 to S25.95. 

Silk Label Series 
jrom SI9.95. 

.V^V.VHU 



MASSAGIC 



WEYENBERG SHOE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wij. 


sive Earl Clros from I.SU, now in his 
second year with the team. Gros is big- 
ger than Taylor — 230 pounds to 215 
— and as fast, but he does not hit with 
Taylor's authority and, of course, lacks 
Taylor's experience. 

Fleming, who replaced Ron Kramer 
at light end, can also play ihe spread end 
or flanker back behind Max McGee or 
Boyd Dowler. and behind Fleming is 
Bob Jeter, who is probably the fastest 
of all Packer receivers, but has yet to 
learn the knack of turning and coming 
back lo catch a pass. 

The Packers arc as well stocked on de- 
fense. too. The only starting rookie is 
Lionel Aldridge, who plays end, team- 
ing with Veteran Willie Davis to give 
the Packers two of the quickest ends in 
the league and two of the most adept at 
sifting in to puni.sh the oppo.sing quar- 
terback. Should Davis go out, Ron 
Kostelnik, a 260-pounder in his third 
year with the Packers, would fill in. 
Kostelnik has been groomed to move 
into the defensive line at tackle but. with 
veieran.s like Henry Jordan and Dave 
Manner having good years, he must help 
stock the bench. Urban Henry, a 265- 
pound veteran obtained from the Rams, 
spells Jordan. If Aldridge were injured. 
Jordan w ould move out to defensive end. 
and Henry would play Jordan's tackle. 

The Packers* three linebackers would 
seem irreplaceable, but even here Lom- 
bardi has an acc in the hole in his first 
draft choice this year — Dave Robinson. 
Robinson is 6 feet 3, weighs 240 and 
has exceptional speed. ’I le probably has 
more range than Currie, Nitschke or 
Forester," Lombardi says. "But he's not 
good enough to replace any of them.” 

Lombardi got insurance for his sec- 
ondary when he obtained Jerry Norton 
from the Dallas Cowboys. Norton, who 
punts for the Packers, is also an experi- 
enced safety man who could move into 
the Packer defensive unit without creat- 
ing a significant weakness. 

On the door to the equipment room 
in the luxurious Green Bay dressing 
room (vvall-lo-wall carpeting) is thumb- 
tacked a Green Bay jersey with a large 
No. 5 on the front. Over it is the name- 
plate from Paul Hornung’s locker. 

But even if Hornung's suspension 
is lifted by Nf'L Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle next season, the golden boy 
may have diffieully regaining the jer- 
sey and the locker. Competition is that 
fierce. eno 
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a notable 
Pendleton* 

Two .styir.s that are here to stay: 
Pcndlettin'.s raglan-sleevc Hob 
Nail Cardigan puts your be.st 
look forward, outflnors or in. Ami 
tlio classic <‘rpw-neck Wo.sterly 
I'uIIovor features a crisi) vitality 
that's meant to match the man 
whatever he's iilanning. Both 
lashioned from 100'’o virgin wool 
— /Inier/rn’s lirrliest fiber. 

The Cardigan IB.P.'S, the 
Pullover, 12-96, 



Night Blintlness-20th Century Style 



‘■}iigh-bc;im blindness.” A common 
highw;iy malady. Caused by 
approaching drivers who neglect 
to dim their lights. Though 
it lasts only for a few seconds, 


it can cause fatal accidents, especially 
on curves at high speeds. 

That’s why motor freight carriers 

t/fvMf that their truck drivers 

dim headlights for oncoming vehicles. 


As a matter of fact, dimming lights and 
practicing all other highway safety rules 
become automatic to those driving 
pros. . , . They're trained to make the 
highways safer for everyone! 


U.S. ROYAL TIRES A MEMBER OF 



AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 



Exuhunt Texas football fan 
Joe Coffman had the week- 
end of his life— four big 
games in three days, and 
the home teams won them 
all. But his real loves were 
the Longhorns of Coach 
Darrell Royal. 'Have to 
win,' Joe told everybody. 
'Too much character' 

SNCl HCRSHOKN 
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by DAN JENKINS 



On Friday morning, October IE 
a bright, warm Texas day, Flberi 
Joseph Coffman woke up with a 
squirrel in his stomach. In his 
good life as a ruotball fan there 
had never been a weekend quite 
like this one. In the next 55 
hours he was going to see three 
college games and one pro game, 
and the excitement of it. the big- 
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ness of the games, made him nervous. Nervous but delighted. I'ootball to 
Joe Colfman, and thousands of other Texans, is as es.sential as air condition- 
ing. It is what a Texan grows up with, feeds on. worships, follows, plays and, 
very often, dies w ith. Joe Coffman, 32, married, father of two boys, business- 
man. University of Texas graduate, football enthusiast, was cither going to 
live a lot this weekend or die a little. 

The first game— SMU against Navy — would be played that evening in 
the Cotton Bowl in Dallas, just 35 miles away from Joe Coffman's home in 
Fort Worth. The next day he would go back to the same stadium to see the 
biggest one of them all, Oklahoma, ranked first in the country, against 
Texas, ranked second. He would drive to Waco (90 miles south) Saturday 
night to watch Baylor against Arkansas. And on Sunday he would return to 
the Colton Bow ) to see the NFL's Dallas Cow boys play the Detroit Lions. 

If Joe Coffman's schedule seemed arduous, it was little more so than that of 
many others in the state. Thousands less fortunate than Coffman in getting 
tickets to the big games would settle for a game or two on television and radio 
and perhaps see a couple of high schools play. But Joe Coffman also knew 
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that ihcre would be more lo his weekend than football. 
He knew that it was going to cost him at least S200, 
that he would be running into old friends, that there would 
be as many parties as kickofTs and that he would prob- 
ably consume as much beer as might have been served in 
a London pub on V-J day. But Joe C olTman had been 
waiting months for this weekend and, as he prepared to 
leave home for his office at the business he owns, Terrell 
(medical and surgical) Supply Co.. Inc., near downtown 
Fort Worth, the only thing that concerned him was wheth- 
er cversbody was as ready as he was. Everybody included 
Joe’s wife. Mary Sue; another couple, Pat and Cecil A. 
Morgan Jr. (he is a stockbroker for Rauschcr, Pierce and 
Co.. Inc. and a former University of Texas basketball star); 
and the CotFmans’ baby-sitter, “ril tell you one thing. 
Mary Sue.” said Joe. “We got lo be suited up and ready 
to go by 5 o’clock. We’re gonna be in Dallas by 6 or I’m 
gonna raise more hell than the alligators did when the pond 
w-ent dry.’’ 

Joe Coffman is a modern Texan. This means that Mary 
Sue is a pretty, loving and understanding wife, that his sons 
Bobby, 6, and Larry. 4, arc healthy and happy, that his 


Bit; Tt'.v tooms (ircr Joe's paity {front rot*) as Thompson sings. 


business is successful (four other branches in Austin. San 
Antonio. Lubbock and Amarillo), that his ranch-type home 
is comfortable, with all of the built-ins manufacturers sell 
these days, that he has a 196,^ Oldsmobile Siarlire and a 
1962 Impala (both conseriibles), that his close friends are 
mostly the ones he grew up with or knew in high school and 
college. Being a modern Texan also means that Joe Coffman 
might not recognize a cow pony if it were tied on a leash in 
his backyard, that he despises Stetson hats, that he likes 
cashmere sport coats, pin-collar shirts. Las Vegas, playing 
golf at Colonial Country Club. Barbra Streisand ("Think 
she can't sing?”), good food, good booze, Barry Goldwa- 
ler and. more than anything else, the Te.xas Longhorns. And 
does he like those Longhorns! 

“They got too much character to lose that game.” Joe 
said about Te.xas as he browsed through the mail on his 
desk at the office, drank some coffee and talked on the 
phone. Like any loyal Longhorn, his preoccupation with 
the OU game was all-consuming. The other games, they 
were good ones, Joe Coffman fell, but his good health, he 
said, his well-being and welfare would be riding with the 
Longhorns. It was not a very good day for work. 

"1 got to think a Bloody Mary’s the answer,” he said, 
heading out to Colonial Country Club. There would be 
friends there, talking football, “getting down” (making 
bets), and the time would pass more quickly through the 
endless football arguments that take place in Colonial's 
lyth hole the day before the games. 

“Hey, Coffman.” someone called as Joe entered Colonial 
and headed toward a table. “What are the Sooners gonna 
do to those T-sippers?" Joe Coffman removed his sunglasses, 
postured with his list raised like Mussolini and said. 
“We’re gonna send those Okies back across the Red River, 
boys.” He greeted a table of friends, ordered drinks and 
replied to every argument about the strength of Oklaho- 
ma’s team with his message of the week: 

"Have to win, boys. Too much character. Wc got too 
much character to lose that gjimc,” Several Bloody Marys 
later. Joe Coffman had got through the day. Now the long, 
exhausting — and utterly perfect — weekend began. 

It is roughly 35 miles, or 25 minutes, by way of the toll 
road from Fort Worth to Dallas. The first stop on Friday 
night for Mary Sue and Joe C off'man and Pat and Cecil 
.Morgan was Gordo’s. Gordo's is to Dallas what the Cafe 
Select is to The Sun Also Rises. It is a tiny becr-pizza-steak- 
sandwich parlor across from the SMU campus. Through 
its portals stroll many of Dallas' prettiest girls, its brawn- 
iest athletes, its newspaper columnists, flacks, poets, politi- 
cians and anyone, in fact, who is in enough to know about 
the place or who likes the world’s best pizza or steak sand- 
wich or who wants Gordon West, the owner, to cash a per- 
sonal check. 

The dilemma of the visitor to Gordo's is what to cal. “I 
got to have a steak sandwich and a cheeseburger between 
two pizzas,” said Joe. "It's all so good. I can't stand it." 

Mary Sue, a small blonde who went two years to SMU 
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and then graduated from Texas, suggested that whatever 
they were to have (hey have it quickly, because the traflic 
to the Cotton Bowl for the SMU-Navy game was going to 
be pretty brutal. 

"1 hope SMU does good,” she said. “Do they have a 
chance to beat Navy, Joe?” 

"Flattop Fry. boys.” said Joe in his sepulchral voice, as 
if he had been asked to answer the entire room. 

"Old Flattop," said Cecil Morgan. It was Joe and 
Cecil's private way of making fun of SMU's crew-cut 
Coach Hayden Fry, who somehow acquired that nick- 
name from them. Coffman and Morgan, given time, can 
make fun of every coach in the country except Texas' 
Darrell Royal. 

"Can they. Joe?" Mary Sue asked. 

"Hell. yes," said Joe. “They haven't got any athletes, but 
they'll get after 'em. Like to sec it. Be the start of an upset 
weekend, boys. The one we gotta have is tomorrow, though. 
Got to send 'em back across the Red River." Joe ordered 
another beer. And another. And one more. 

“We belter move out,” Cecil Morgan said presently. 
"They're gonna hang us up in that state fair traffic." 

"Yawl want paper cups?" Gordo asked, thoughtfully. 

"I 'magine," said Joe. "Take that pizza with you, Mary 
Sue. Grab that beer. Cecil. We got to go see the Red 
Helmets play the Navys.” 

“Old Flattop," said Cecil. 

T here is no easy way to reach the Cotton Bowl in Dal- 
las except to be dropped into it by helicopter. The 
stadium sits squarely in the middle of the Texas State Fair- 
grounds, and all roads lead in confusion from downtown 
Dallas about two miles away. This week the fair was in full 
swing. Indeed, that was the reason for three games in three 
days. It was almost as though somebody said, “There's no 
use bringin' 'em in from halfway 'cross the state for one 
li'l ol' extravaganza." Complaining about the traffic and 
the parking at the Cotton Bowl is one of Dallas' favorite 
pastimes. It is not so amusing when one wants to make 
a kickoff. 

Behind the wheel of his Starfire, Joe Coffman sighed, 
"Man, man. Only stadium in the whole world where you 
have to get here on Wednesday to make a Friday night 
game." 

Mary Sue said. "1 can't believe all these cars are going 
to the SMU game." 

"They aren't," said Cecil. "They're goin' to buy bal- 
loons. I'll guarantee you, there's seven million people out 
here tonight to buy balloons.” 

"Main thing they're doin'." said Joe, "is driving in front 
of me.” 

By the time they had reached a parking place inside the 
state fairgrounds and trudged through the dust of the car- 
nival midway, with only one beer stop, and then reached 
their seats, the game was five minutes old. 


"Look at that!" Joe said, pointing at the SMU bench. 
“Flattop Fry don't know how many players he can send in 
or take out. He just sends in 10 men every time." 

"St. Darrell knows the rules," said Cecil. 

"I 'magine," said Joe. 

As the SMU-Navy game wore on, it became clear that 
SMU was in no mood to lose as easily as the odds (13 
points) had suggested. In fact, by the start of the fourth 
quarter Joe and Cecil had become enraptured with SMU’s 
blazing-fast sophomore. Tailback John Roderick, whose 
running was exciting them more than the passing of Navy's 
Roger Staubach. Although there merely as impartial ob- 
servers, saving their enthusiasm for the Longhorns. Joe and 
Cecil could not resist blending themselves into the madness 
of the occasion as SMU won rather miraculously 32-28. 
The wives, Mary Sue and Pat. might have enjoyed it more 
if they had not been so fascinated by the conversation of an 
elderly Dallas lady in front of them, who kept talking to 
a friend about the “common people from Fort Worth." 

Once Mary Sue giggled to Joe, "You can't believe what 
this woman is saying. She’s saying that no saleswoman in 
Dallas will wait on Fort Worth people because they come 
over here without hats or gloves on. Just common as can 
be, she said." Joe roared. He leaned down the aisle and 
repeated it to Cecil. Cecil roared. It gave them a theme for 
the weekend, and some exit lines from the stadium. 

"Naw," said Cecil, "we jest gonna git our common little 
ol’ wives and go git drunked up on ihet ol’ beer." 

"Good Lord. Cecil,” said Pat. “You sound country 
enough without talking that way.” 

“Hell, we jest common," Joe laughed. He looked at 
Cecil. “You 'bout half country, ain't you. boy?” 

They were badly in need of a beer. 

“It'd be goodcr'n snuff." said Cecil as Pat frowned, and 
they walked to the parking lot. 

The Friday night before the annual Texas-OU game is 
a night that Dallas must brace for all year long. 

Even without another football game to further overcrowd 
the city, which considers itself a cultural oasis in a vast wil- 
derness of oil workers' helmets and Levi's, the downtown 
area is declared off limits by every sane person, cultured or 
not. Throngs of students and fans gather in the streets, 
whisky bottles sail out of hotel windows, automobiles jam 
and collide and the sound of sirens furnishes eerie back- 
ground music to the unstill night. Joe Coffman skillfully 
managed to commit his group to a post-SMU-game parly 
(or pre-Texas-OU-gamc party) in the cultural suburbs, 
where the status symbols are a lawn of St. Augustine grass 
and a full-growing mimosa tree. 

"Joe, are all of those funny people really going to be 
there?" Mary Sue asked as they drove out the Central 
Expressway. 

"Honey, 1 got no idea. All I know is, they said come on 
out and they'd give a man a drink. And I know a man 
who really wants one." 

"What's the name of the apartments?" Pat asked. 
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Only the first 
light Scotch 
can wear the 

GREEN 

STRIPE 

Andrew Usher blended the first 
light Scotch in 1853. 

His mastery of the blending art 
gave to Usher's Scotch a unique 
lightness and smoothness. So 
greatly prized was his whisky that 
other distillers followed Usher’s 
methods.' 

But only Wie first light Scotch can 
wear the Green Stripe— the original 
Usher's, distilled, and bottled in 
Scotland. 



"I got the addre.ss.” said Joe. “That's 
all. It’s one of those Miami-Las Vegas 
names. Every apartment in Dallas, I'll 
guarantee you, sounds like a Poly- 
nesian drink. The Sand and Sea, or the 
Ski-Sky-You, or something.” 

“1 think it's The Antigua,” said Cecil. 

“Well,” said Joe, “that figures.” 

Through the night the parly was both 
visible and audible before Joe parked 
the car. People were standing on the 
lawn, sitting on the steps of other apart- 
ment units or gathered around a clump 
of trees. The door was open. A Ray 
Charles twist record poured out. Inside 
there was a curious mixture of “stewar- 
di,” as Joe described the girls, along 
with SMU fans, Texas fans, Oklahoma 
fans, Dallas Cowboy fans, Dallas Cow- 
boys, bartenders, musicians, entertain- 
ers from the city's private clubs, models 
and artists. 

Joe observed the crowd and turned to 
Cecil and said, “Go any»7;«r, do any- 
ihang." And they inched toward the bar. 

Joe saw a man he had been with in 
the Army. Mary Sue saw a girl friend 
she was supposed to have met at the 
game, Cecil calmly studied the wall. On 
it were a Columbia pennant, a bizarre 
unidentified animal's head with a sign 
hanging around it that read. “Joe Don 
Looney,” a bullfight poster and a hand- 


drawn sign that proclaimed, “If the 
Lord Didn't Want Man to Drink, He 
Wouldn’t Have Give Him a Mouth.” 
In the bathroom hung a replica of the 
Mona Lisa. Joe saw an old fraternity 
buddy from Austin, an SAE. “Sex 
Above Everything,” said Joe, shaking 
hands. Somebody said Henny Young- 
man had been there but left because no- 
body wanted to talk to him. Somebody 
said strippers were coming over from The 
Carousel club. A man who kept intro- 
ducing himself as “Sandy Winfield” and 
“Troy Donahue” said it had not turned 
out to be a bad party, considering he 
had not called anyone. No one ever 
found out who lived in the apartment. 

J oe Coffman was making coffee at 
home by 7 a.m. Saturday morning on 
four hours’ sleep. He stared blankly at 
the Fort Worth morning Star-Telegram, 
which had the starting lineups for the 
Texas-OU game, and said, half to his 
sons and half to the western world, 
“They outweigh us, but we got too much 
character.” By 9 o’clock he was dressed 
and ready, except for his lucky cuff 
links. “Tell you one thing, honey,” he 
said. “If I can't find my cuff links, there's 
gonna be more hell raised than there are 
Chinamen.” Mary Sue went to a drawer 



hi a gaggle of wires and smart Dallas friends, the siill-cliippcr Joe is life of first night's party. 
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and goi them. "You just won the game." 
said Joe. 

Everything moved briskly now. Joe 
took the 6-ycar-old. Bobby, to a parly, 
and arranged for him to gel home. Cecil 
called and said he was on the way with 
the car already gassed up and the beer 
iced down. Joe told him the sitter was 
due about the same time. It was Eva 
Mac, he said. "All 1 know is. she’s the 
head pie lady at Paschal High. Bakes 20 
to 30 a day." They hung up, laughing. 
The two couples were on the road at 
10 a.m. 

Cecil was plugging along nicely on the 
toll road when Pat reminded him that 
he was going XO mph, The speed limit 
is 70. 

"Can't get there too soon." said Joe. 
"Ciol to go hear Hank Thompson. He’s 
always singing on the fairgrounds at 
noon." 

"N'cah." said Cecil. "Thai's about 
like you common people from Fort 
Worth. You luck them hillbilly sanncr\." 

Said Joe, "Can't beat it. Drink beer, 
listen to old Hank and then warp the 
Okies. Perfect day. I had to have about 
S50 worth of that 5‘/i points." 

"Did you bet. Joe?" said Mary Sue in 
a concerned voice. 

"I 'maginc.” 

Mary Sue looked out of the window. 

"WeVe gonna warp 'em," said Joe. 
"(iuaraniee you St. Darrell's gonna 
drown 'em. Too much character. 1 don’t 
care who they got. Joe Don Looney. 
Jimmy Jack Drunk. .■Xnvbody. They 
don’t have Scott Appleton. They don't 
have Tommy Ford or Mr. Duke Car- 
lisle." he said, referring to Texas' finest 
players: Appleton, the brilliant tackle; 
Ford, the swift, chunky tailback; and 
Carlisle, the resourceful quarterback 
who prefers to run rullier than pass. 

Mary Sue and Pat opened the beer, and 
Jtx; and Cecil sang a parody on a hill- 
billy tunc: / iloii'l cun’ 'hour my yun uiul 
oil, Lo/if! us / trot my Durc-v-uU Rouil. 
Moiiiiii'cl oil llif tiuslihoiinl o' my cur. 

They sang it several do/en limes un- 
til the ( ollon Bow I iraflie slowed Cecil to 
a creep along Cirand .Avenue, one of the 
mam entrance streets. "Joe. baby." Cecil 
said, "wc'rc gonna have to sell the car, 
'cause we got no place to park it." 
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An im jliinlilc aid to the Icarnin); protein, (liiv 4-(rack 
'tcTci'|ilK)iiic i.vpc recorder now makes il possible to have 
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Choice of the Smart Set— New TAYL0R Vermouths 


Premium quality WITHOUT the premium price. 
Sweet or Dry with just the right verve to give a cock- 
tail the "master mixer's" touch. Try them and see. 

CThe Taylor W(r^e Comeany. Inc.. Hammondspoft, New York — producers ol W.nes, Champasnes. Vernsouths 




CABTER-S T-SMIRTS $1.50, $2.00, 3 FOR $3.95 AT: NEW YOf!: 6. AITMAN • HONOlUlU: REYN'S MEN'S WEAR 


•'Keep goin”. We're gonna get in a lot 
right up here." 

"No chance," said Cecil, ob-serving 
maybe 5.000 parked cars. 

"Go on." Joe said. "I’m gonna show 
you how to case right on in. Keep goin’. 
Keep goin'." 

Joe said, "Right there! That lot right 
on the corner, just across from the main 
entrance. Right there, Cecil, where it 
says, 'Full House.' " 

Cecil turned in amid the frenzied wav- 
ing and shouting of parking-lot at- 



/4i Joe laughs il up in hack seal, patrolman 


tcndanls. but Joe leaned out of the win- 
dow and hollered. ”1 got a live and a 
cold beer, podna. if you'll let us in.” 

Parking was no problem. 

The Texas State Fairgrounds on the day 
of the Oklahoma game are no more 
crowded than the recreation deck of any 
ordinary troopship. The ground seems 
to sag from the weight of hundreds hav- 
ing picnics. "Fried chicken, boys." said 
Joe. pushing along a walkway and ob- 
serving the people spraw led on the lawn. 
"Two necks and a back and a piece of 
cold bread." 

"And some black French fries," added 
Cecil. "Best meal they ever had. Boy, 
it's fun." 

They slopped and bought six beers, 
two extra, and fmaliy the voice of Hank 
Thompson greeted them as they came 
near Big Tex, the giant cowboy statue 
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that emblematic of the fair and uould 
make fine kindling wood. Hank Thomp- 
son was singing a familiar hillbilly ballad 
that went. "We got lime for one more 
drink and a . . . six-pack to go." Joe 
and Cecil whooped. 

By prcarrangemcnl. the Coffmans and 
Morgans had planned to meet Joe's sis- 
ter. Shirley, and his hrother-in-law. Da- 
vid .Mter. to straighten out the ticket 
situation. Jew had decided that Mary 
Sue and Shirley would sit in the end 
zone while he and l>aMd would lake 



the two scats on the 50-yard line. Joe 
thought that seemed fair enough, and 
no back talk. Cecil and Pat had their 
own tickets. The Alters arrived, and Joe 
acknowledged them with. "Too much 
character, boys. W'e got loo much char- 
acter to lose that game." Several beers 
and Hank Thompson songs later, they 
were moving into the Cotton Bowl, 
again singing. / ch>ii‘i vorc 'hoitr my 
tiiul oil. I.oiif’ as / fiot niv Daic-c-ull 
Royal. Moiath'il on llu' ilashhoanl o' 



The Texas-Oklahoma game is one of 
the maddest spectacles of sport. This 
was the 18lh consecutive sellout of the 
series, with 75.504 seats of the stadium 
crammed with the throatiest. most en- 
thusiastic partisans in football, evenly 
divided between Texans and Oklaho- 
mans. Regardless of the team records. 

t 'itiliniii'O 
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Ti>e Alligator ComDany • St. Louis, Ne* York, Chicago, Los A-£. 



Spnng 

spends the 
winter here 
in the Islands of 
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of our festive season — 
under warm and friendly skies 

The smiling skies of springtime are just a 
wish away, right now — just 4*72 hours by 
jet, 4‘/2 days fay ship from the West Coast. 
You can swim. surf, sightsee, golf, go 
outrigger canoeing or deepsea fishing un- 
der sunny skies on all our scenic islands. 
You can shed your winter clothes — and 
your cares — and enjoy the fun of holi- 
day shopping in the tropics, the color and 
charm of our January Narcissus Festival, 
the happy gaiety of our most festive season. 
You have a wide choice of accommoda- 
tions now. too — and Hawaii's welcome 
is as pleasantly warm as its weather. 

See your Travel Agent, Airline or Steamship 
Representative or write 

^HAWAII VISITORS BUREAU 

Dept. F-7. Honolulu, Hawaii, for 
colorful folder 

Offices in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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ihe excitement is there each year; the 
game matches state against state, school 
against school, fraternity against fra- 
ternity. oil derrick against oil derrick. 
Some rooters become so emotional that 
they can see only black on the other 
side of the field. One who did this year 
was Fullback Harold Philipp of Texas. 
Before the game, talking about the Texas 
boys playing on the Oklahoma team, he 
said: "Why that's just like somebody 
from the United States playing for Nazi 
Germany." During the game an im- 
mcn.se roar wafts up from the stadium 
on every play, and the two large bands 
play fii'o/tii’r Sodner. the Oklahoma 
fight song, and Texas Fight, the Long- 
horns' song, an innumerable number of 
times, always to the accompaniment of 
a cheering, jeering mob of singers. Oc- 
casionally fights break out in the stands. 

The game did not provide any oppor- 
tunities for Joe Coffman to fight, or even 
to olliciatc or complain. Texas was bet- 
ter than even he hud expected, and sim- 
ply swept Oklahoma away, winning 28 7. 
Joe still managed several excuses for 
leaping cries of, "Hook 'em Horns.” but 
mainly he occupied himself with point- 
ing out to David Alter some of the more 
subtle, polished tactics of Darrell Roy- 
al's second- and third-tcamers. Every 
time Oklahoma's Jim Grisham, u superb 
fullback from Olncy. Texas, carried the 
ball, Joe hollered, "Get that turncoat!" 
And when an OU fun near him would 
yell encouragement to the Sooners, Joe 
would quietly remark to his brother-in- 
law, "Jimmy Jack Drunk back there 
thinks he's still got a chance to win." 

Later, in the usual postgamc play- 
ing of The Fyes of Texas by the Long- 
horn band down on the field, Joe stood 
silently proud, pleased and even touched 
that his team had been so great on the 
big day, "That song chokes me up every 
lime." he said, forcing a grin, "Man. 
Darc-e-ull had 'em hot today. You know 
what Joe Don Looney got? Mr. Scott 
Appleton gave him zip. Shut him out." 

J oyful cries of "Hook 'eni Horns" 
were billowing out of the apart- 
ment in north Dallas, the good side of 
town, or rather, the only side, when the 
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Coffmans. Morgans and Alters got there. 
Unlike the party the night before, this 
one was strictly for Longhorns. I’lattcrs 
of ham and turkey were laid out on a 
table. A bartender in the kitchen was 
mixing drinks and opening beers as fast 
as possible. VS ives and girl friends con- 
gregated on the sofas. The men pushed 
into the kitchen and spilled out onto a 
balcony, drinks lifted, in a continuous 
toast to Dare-e-ull Royal and Scott Ap- 
pleton and Duke Carlisle and Tommy 
Ford and to the memory of college days 
at Austin. "Hey. Cecil. "called Joe. "Just 
got the score. Florida beat Alabama!" 

Cecil slumped back in a chair, laughed 
heartily, and said. "AH I know is, Texas 
is No. I. 2. 3 and 4." 

After a while. Mary Sue quietly asked 
Joe if. in the light of the Texas victory, 
he still intended to drive to Waco for 
the Baylor Arkansas game. 

"They're still playin', aren't they?” 
said Joe. 

"Well, we'd belter do something 
about dinner.” said Mary Sue. 

"Get after that turkey and ham." Jt>c 
nodded. "Tell you what. Make up some 
sandwiches and grab six or eight beers 
out of the icebox and we're gone." 

W aco, Texas, is noted for only two 
things. One is that it is the home 
of Baylor University. The other is that 
Waco, from time to time, has tornadoes. 
From Dallas it is about one hour and 20 
minutes across the flat north central 
Texas farmland and, since the Baylor- 
Arkansas game was mercifully sched- 
uled for 8 p.m.. the Coffmans and Mor- 
gans should have had plenty of time to 
make the kickoff. But they overstayed 
the Texas celebration party, and Cecil 
was moving along too briskly on Higli- 
way 77 when the flashing red spotlight 
on a Texas highway patrol car encour- 
aged him to pull over, 

"It's the fuzz." Joe said. "No bad 
mouth novs. Cecil. Don't give him any 
lip. Just 'Yes sir. Oflicer, don't hit me 
no more.' or he'll lake us to the VSaxa- 
hachie jail and nobody'll ever hear 
from us again." 

Cecil Morgan put up a strong argu- 
ment. but the patrolmen decided that 




Creeping rust? 

Rambler uses rust-fighting gal- 
vanized steel in vital areas. Then 
Humbler, and only Rambler, dips 
every car body clear up to the roof in 
rustproofing compound to saturate 
hidden nooks and crannies which 
ordinary spraying methods miss. 


Rambler leads because Rambler listens 

. Motorists ask for built-in values. Humbler responds 
'with Double-Safety Brakes. Ceramic-Armored exhau.st 
system, Advanced Unit Construction, and much more! 


Want a stick shift . . . but . . . 

. . . your wife wants an automatic trans- 
mis.sion? Rambler has the perfect answer 
on all V-8’s — optional Sliift-Commund 
Flash-O-Matic. It’s ‘*on the floor.” And 
you can shift it — or it shifts itself. Ju.st one 
of seven Rambler tran.smission choices. 


Rambler 


Steering-wheel cramps? 

Why settle for a one-height steer- 
ing wheel? Rambler features a 
new Adjust-O'Tilt steering-wheel 
option that adju.sis to seven posi- 
tions for easier eniry and your 
most comfortable driving height. 


Mad for buckets? 

If you want the greatest choice of bucket 
seats, see the sport-smart new Rambler 
options. Slim bucket seats with con.suIe 
between. Or wide bucket seaLs on top-line 
Americans and Classics. They all recline. 



Insist on more in ’64— go Rambler! 



(These famous brand TV sets were turned on at the same time.) 

Which one caught the play... instantly? 


New Westinghouse Instant-On TV 

Remember how you felt when your TV set warmed 
up too late to catch the crucial moment in your favorite 
program? And how irritated you were when you missed 
the touchdown play that clinched the game? Now, new 
Westinghouse Instant-On TV makes "missing” a thing 
of the past. Here’s why: When switched on simultane- 
ously along with the leading brand TV sets illustrated, 
only vyestinghouse picture and sound came on 
instantly! No wait. No warm-up. 

The same exclusive design that makes possible in- 
stant picture and sound, also makes new Westinghouse 


Instant-On TV os maintenance free as a sot can be. 

A specially designed circuit keeps tubes gently 
warmed when set is off. This warmth keeps the set 
always in stand-by readiness, while it helps protect 
chassis and parts from corrosive humidity. 

You get: 1. Picture and sound, instantly! 2. Consist- 
ently high picture quality. 3. Practically maintenance- 
free reliability. Only new Instant-On TV gives you all 
three! See new Westinghouse Instant-On’*' TV at your 
dealers today. You can be sure. ..if it's Westinghouse. 

Westinghouse® 
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he probably ought to have a speeding 
ticket for S20.50. payable by mail. Cecil 
had. after all. been driving 75 mph in 
a 55*mph zone. 

Joe Coffman writhed in the backseat. 

“Don't mind the money, just hate to 
miss the kickoff." he said. 

They missed the hole first quarter, as 
it turned out. It was just as well, Al- 
though Baylor's passing wizard. Don 
Trull, and its excellent receiver. I aw- 
rence Mkins. staged a wonderful exhibi- 
tion. the Coffmans and Morgans could 
not have cared less, They vsere rooting 
for Baylor to upset the Ra/orbacks, 
which they did 14 10, but thcTexas-f)LJ 
game had drained them of all enthusi- 
asm. "I'd feel O.K.." said Joe. “if I 
didn't have dust in my hair, dirt in my 
nose and sores in my mouth." 

The group laughed faintly. Mary Sue 
and Pat yawned as l>on Trull completed 
a 53-yard pass to Elkins that brought 
40.000 other people to their feet. Cecil 
and Joe pondered quietly the ability of 
Arkansas to defeat Texas. “No way.” 
Joe decided, sleepily. 

“Baylor's sure a swell place.” Cecil 
said, sarcastically. “I saw one of their 
biggest and oldest fanS a while ago. and 
he's sitting on the goal line. Can you 
imagine that? The man can't get better 
scats than that. No wonder they can't 
win a championship,” 

They all yawned again, tind soon the 
game ended. Cecil said he "might could 
manage" to drive home. Joe said he 
would pay SlOO if Baylor would let him 
sleep all night in the parking lot. 

“Shame to be thi.s close to Austin and 
not go." Joe .said. “Cecil, what would 
you give for some crispy, chevsy tacos 
at hi Rancho right now? You think El 
Rancho's vhiH cun i/ucso sounds good? 
Good Lord!” 


T he ritual of a football fan. the nui/ 
foolbiill fan. in Dallas on Sunday 
is to attend the Cowboy Club, both be- 
fore and after the NhL games in the 
Colton Bowl. Texas being a dry state 
(many blame the Baptists and some 
Texans therefore blame Baylor), the 
owners of the Cowboys long ago took 
the precaution of seeing to it that their 
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This is one aiternative 
to the United Nations 


The I ..V. is nol perfect hut it is 
Diir line hesl hope, lieloiv are 
farts ahtnti its nork that vt>u 
shoulfi knaic. Head ivhal the I . 
does to help prevent global war. 

M ankind niu.it pul an end in war. 

or war will put an end to man- 
/iv/u/. ’.«ai<l i’rc.<i<ifnl K«-nnc(l\ . 
have die nalinns of the world had so 
much to lose or .so much to {iain.'’ 

Dwight Eisenli(iwfr saiil llial the 
L.\. “has accomplished whal no na- 
lion — or any limited firnup of nations 
— could have accomplisheil alone.” 

The I .N. Iifips })iit out hrusli fire 
w ar> heforo llic\ ran Harr up and con- 
sume llie world. In lh<- (a>iigo. for ex- 
ample. the I .N. h<‘lpe<l restore or<ler, 
to prevent Hussia and other jxiwcrs 
from taking ov«t. 

The helps lieal colonial con- 


llicls — breeding grounds for war. In 
Indonesia. Liliya. Somalia. Togo and 
Tanganyika new nations were born 
and iM-eaiiK- I .N. memhers. 

The I offers a meeting plaee for 
nations. World leaders are "onstage” 
hefor*' the const' iem e of world opinion, 

Hrliind the isecnes. I .N. programs 
like t MCEF aiul I NESCD feed, shelter, 
protect, cure, teach, and inforin mil- 
lions of tile woihl's iinderpii\ ileged 
))eople. The I niletl Nations gels at the 
rool.s of war. 

Tilt* I .N. needs the moral .support of 
every American, not out of fear alone 
])Ut out of underslandin}'. lixpress 
your views al)t>ut the I .N. to sour 
neigh lit II s.lriends.amlgoveinment rep- 
rcseiitatives. (h-l tlie facts. W rile to the 
I .S. ('ommitlee for llie ^ 

Tnited Nations. New -l^cowrrm 

W J0« THE tfl 

^ork 11. for a free copy 
of "The l-.N. in Aelioiu’ 


Space conirihuicd a« a public service by Spans IllusiraieJ. 
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At BtUetSfanu EVERYWHERE 


loyal fans (those who buy memberships) 
can get a “mixed" drink and something 
to eat at the club on the state fair- 
grounds. During the fair and the big 
football weekend, however, so many 
people were in town that the club had 
to move from air-conditioned indoor 
quarters to a tent just outside of the 
Cotton Bowl. It was still the place to 
be on a lazy Sunday that dawned as 
clear and warm and calm as Friday and 
Saturday had been. The Cowboys had 
not v/on a game and had lost four, but 
Joe Coffman kept telling people that 
they were a cinch to beat the Lions. 
•'It's a sure thing." he said to Bedford 
Wynne, part owner, along with Clint 
Murchison Jr. of the Cowboys. “It's 
an upset weekend, boys. It just figures." 

“Hell, I'm startin’ to get nervous, now 
that you told me that," said Bedford. 

When a college game has been played 
in Dallas the day before, the Cowboy 
Club serves another purpose. It is sort 
of a hangover haven. Bloody Marys out- 
sell any other drink. 20 to 1. and fre- 
quently spectators bring their own 
Bloody Marys in giant thermoses. Since 
Bedford Wynne, like Joe and Cecil, is 
one of the most ardent Texas fans in 
captivity, the Cowboy Club is also a 
haven for University of Texas fans. 

From table to table, the talk was all 
about the "Horns and that terrific thing 
they did to Oklahoma Saturday." Mary 
Sue and Pat sat with a long table of 
women, discussing the other women 
across the tent. Joe and Cecil stood, ta- 
ble-hopped, drank, laughed and finally 
ate two barbecue sandwiches. 

“You think the eycballing ain’t some- 
thing in this place," said Joe, looking 
around at the women, who, even though 
going to the game, were dressed as fash- 
ionably as if they had just stepjjed out 
of Nciman-Marcus. “Got to be head- 
quarters for world champion pretty," 
he said. “Can't wait for the game to be 
over so we can come back." 

As Joe Coffman had said, it was the 
Cowboys' day to win. The game lulled 
along for three quarters, but finally ex- 
ploded into an offensive spectacular in 
the fourth quarter, with the Cowboys 
winning a close one, 1 7-14. 

The crowd was sparse. “Had to be a 
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For On-tlie-Spot Relief 
from Upset Stomach 

heartlaurn, gas or oliter 
symptoms of acid indigestion 



AVAILABie IH TINS OT SO. 
■OTTLCS OF 7S AND 200 TABLFTS 



ONLY SOCKS 
GUARANTEED 
TO STAY UP 






guts-iip fan to make lliis one on top of 
all the others.” said Joe. moodily. "I got 
to think the crowd's bigger in the Cow- 
boy C'lub--if they're still serving booze.” 

Mostly at the insistence of the wives. 
Mary Sue and Pat. there was yet to be 
one more stop for them all before the 
weekend would stagger to a halt. Mary 
Sue and Pat noted, without an excess of 
enthusiasm, that they had not eaten a 
hot meal in two days. The Beefeater Inn 
would be nice, said Mary Sue. and it was 
seldom crowded on a Sunday evening. 

"Ciot to have it." Joe said pleasantly. 
‘‘Steak, asparagus, coffee and cognac. 
Got to have it right now." They were 
there in 20 minutes. 

It was a quiet evening, syient mostly 
in reflection on the four games, and all 
the people they had seen and in forget- 
ting how much each had drunk. "Guar- 
antee you," Joe .said, "we saw everybody 
but Nasty Jack Kilpatrick.” 

"Who?" Pat Morgan asked. 

"Nasty Jack Kilpatrick," ColTman 
laughed. "Toughest man 1 ever knew. 
Hitchhiked all the way from Miami to 
Austin one time with nothing but an 
old toothbrush and a Johnnie Ray rec- 


ord of Cry. Think he wasn't tough?” 

In the fatigued after-dinner silence 
Mary Sue thought it would be a good 
idea if Joe called I'ort Worth long dis- 
tance to check up on the children. 

"Why don't you call. Honey?" Joe 
asked. 

"Please call, Joe," she said. 

"Go on. Honey." said Joe. 

"You can do it quicker. Joe,” Mary 
Sue said, pleadingly. 

Joe ColTman frowned, shoved him- 
self away from the cognac and cofTce 
w ith a groan. 

Walking off. he turned and said, "One 
thing. Mary Sue. You just lost yourself 
a lisiful of dimes,” A little less than two 
hours later, tired but full, aching but 
pleased, oversmoked, overlaughed, dus- 
ty-weary but all-victorious, they were 
home. All four teams had won. all four 
people had survived. 

“Don't forget." said Joe, as he left 
Cecil and Pat, “we got to get away from 
here early Friday.” 

Pat said. "Arc wc really going to Lit- 
tle Rock for Texas-Arkansas?" 

Joe Coffman looked offended. 
"They're playin', aren't they?" end 
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Over 600 tiny “time pills” 
in each Contac® capsule guard 
against the sneeze, the sniffle, 
the stuffy nose of your cold all 
dayorall night long. Get Contac 
— today's largest-selling cold 
medication at your pharmacy. 


■■ ■ 

1 1 EVERY 

™ 12 HOURS 

CONTAC 


O MENLEY S JAMES LABORATORIES, Phiiadelphte. Pa. 
Proprietary Pharmaceut<als made to Ethical Standards 



The taste no two people describe alike 
and yet everybody agrees is great! 


In recent years a simple 3-letter word has invaded 
the language of convivial company to describe a fa- 
vorite drink. 

It's the word DRY. 

To most, "DRY" simply means "GREAT.” An 
almost indefinable combination of desirable qualities. 
Lightness. Quenchability. Authenticity. Smoothness. 
Bouquet. And today’s taste in Scotch is no exception. 

U’s aw ay from the heavy and sw'cet. Toward the crisp 
and clean. And that's where White Horse comes in. 

You get dryness in White Horse, not by chance but 
by design. It’s born into the blend from the beginning. 
In the way it’s aged and blended. The way it gets its 
“finish.” 

The subtletyof White Horse character can be traced 
to 200 years of blending skill and experience. For 
instance: 

We always draw on the same select Scotch whiskies 
from our own stocks. ( Hence, you get uniform flavor. 
Identical quality). 

A special selection of as many as 30 different malt 
whiskies is used to make White Horse DRY (plus 
half a do;ren trade secrets). 


Every drop of White Horse is bottled in Scotland. 
The only water used comes fresh from bubbling Scot- 
tish brooks. (Some Scotches are shipped over here 
for bottling. Never W hite Horse). 

Result? White Horse Scotch is neither pungent nor 
w’alery. It tastes delightfully DRY. But delightfully 
like Scotch. 


Next round, try White Horse, On the rocks, with 
soda or water. You’ll taste the DRY in White Horse. 
And you’ll like what you taste! 


100% Scotch Whiskies. Bottled in Scotland. 
Blended 86.8 proof. Sole distributors; Browne- 
Vintners Company. New York City. 
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Cnique White Horse Glasses. Like to mingle the 
past with the contemporary? Then you'll want a 
set of handblown White Horse glasses (shown on 
facing page). Set of 4 in sparkling crystal. Em- 
blazoned with colorful, old-world tavern signs. 
Send S3 to W'hile Morse Cellar. Dept. Sill. P.O. 
Box 170. Boston 1. Massachusetts. 



White Horse 

the dry Scotch 
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Blended 
Scotch Whisky 


1 I I ‘ - i— ^ u— 

H de^rous to pass from 

.1 EDINBURGH to LONDON, or any 
on their road. let them 


PTTLED in SCOTLAND 


PRINTED >W SCOTLAND 


The price 
is medium . . . 
the action 
maximum . . . 
the car is 
Mercury 



The name Is the tip-off . . . Marauder! This is an action car. Looks it. Acts it. A 390 cu. in, V-8 is standard. Optional 
engines range up to an 8-barrel, 427 cu. in. V-8_-the newest edition of the engine that set a new world's stock-car 
record in the most recent Pikes Peak Climb, Choose from six Marauder models_2-door or 4-door hardtops. 
Or, if you prefer, the same performance is available in Mercurys with Breezeway Design (the rear window 
opens for ventilation). See both at your Mercury dealer's, lincoln-mercury division motor company 

’64 Mercury 

No finer car in the medium-price field 




The Fix That Failed 

It was only a meaningless touch-tackle game in Caldwell, Idaho, but a 
gambler had a scheme to make money on it by ROBERT FROMAN 


\A/hL'ncvcr I read of professional fool- 
* • ball or college basketball players 
getting into trouble as a result of asso- 
ciation with gamblers. 1 am reminded of 
the lime u hen I ssas I I years old and ac- 
cepted a gambler's bribe. Hie results 
\sere quite pleasant as far its I was con- 
cerned and not the least unpleasant fs>r 
anyone else, with the possible exception 
of (he gambler. That was in the m^Os. 
when I was grow ing up and peddling pa- 
pers m Caldwell. Idaho. 

Unlike today's youngsters, vshose 
playing fields usually seem to be en- 
gulfed by hordes of parents and others 
old enough to know belter, my fellow 
paper boys and I seldom had much truck 
with adults except as eusiomers. Our 
feelings about adults vsere epitomized by 
our mispronunciation of the very word. 
We called them ■’alditutcs." How this 
missaying became current among us I 


never knew, but it was years before I 
realized that it was incorrect. It sounded 
to us quite natural, because it seemed 
related to the word altitude and thus a 
reference to their obv ious edge over us in 
height- We could not deny that they 
held that advantage, along with many 
others, but wc saw none of those advan- 
tages as reasons for our surrender. 

The kinds of adult inlluences that ik- 
casionally did get through to us were able 
to do so only because most of the lime 
ue were spared supervision and thus 
could take a healthy interest in the old 
folks. Around the business district wc 
were accepted as part of the scenery and 
observed people being themselves, not 
good examples. This was instructive. It 
did. however, mean that an adult who 
really fascinated us and knew how to 
take advantage of this could use us for 
his own ends. Or try to. I do not think 
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It will be waiting for you in Lucaya. on Grand 
Bahama Island, only 76 miles east of W. Palm 
Beach 7he new Lucoyen Beach Hotel. 400 
luxuriously-appointed rooms. Iana< suites and 
marina villas. .. each with its own terrace and 
breathtaking view of azure waters. You will dme 
daily on continental cuiSine or native dishes m 
the magnificent Luca/an Room, sip cocktails 
in the warm intimacy of La Mer, and dance 
away the hours in the bewitching Club La 
Perruche Outside, miles of bridal-white beach 
beside a sea ideal for every water sport., a 
championship Dick Wilson 18-hole golf course 
...tennis. . .sailing ...and worlds more. The 
first luxury hotel of Ihe New World Riviera 
opens December, 1963. Will you be there? 



Charles T. Craddock. v.t« i 

For colorful brochure or resdrvalions 
New Vork; Lucayan Beach Hole! Lid. 

720 Filth Avenue (CO 5-42781 
Palm Beach. Lucayan Beach Hotel Ltd. 

205 Worth Avenue 
(833-3647 or 833-3648) 

Miami Lucayan Beach Hotel 
P.O Box 6645 

Surfside 54. Fla (865 7382 or 865-7126) 
Or cee your navel agpni lor lur(hcr details. 





VERMOUTH NOUSTRIES OP AMERICA. NEW YORK, 


Only one man 
knows IHbuno's 
secreUr. 



If you were John L. Tribune — and |>o^essed a treasured secret for producing one of America's great 
vermouths — would you tell? ■ The secret of Tribune’s smooth delicate extra-dry flavor consists of 
blending 30 rare Botanicals imported from the remote corners of the world. ■ No other vermouth 
can endow your cocktails with the unique taste and flavor of Tribune. Extra dry, extra light, never 
overpowers. Extra dryfor Martinis, sweet 
for Manhattans. Try Tribune — today? 

/'3r9raRa«.)nr. »ote»ctHis.i 


’ TRIBUNO 



"Just a subtle reminder, 
friend... customers want 
Angostura in Manhattans!” 


ARO'^ATIC bitters 

rat Adtisigd.Vspf eraon Clip . li tt tirnwdl Ate . (IMpriI /]. 



SPICE TEA 


This ten of ours has a 
truly American iradi- 
lirtn. The captains of the 
Mloriuus old "clippers” 
first brouitht it home 
from C>hina — a gift for their wives 
and .sweethearts. 

A blend of choicest teas with the 
delicate, flowery taste of the Far Fast. 
You'll find our 17 other rare teas where 
fine foods are sold all over America. 


John 'W'»giier& Sons 

PURVEYORS TO EPICURES SINCE l«47 


Thu u the lime for golf al Balmont Manor 

ONE WEEK GUEST MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE EXCLUSIVE 
BELMONT MANOR GOLF CLUB 

Including Craftni Fact 

7 Day Golf Special 

To March 15, 1964 


Belmont .A\unor 

QoXf cmd- Country Club 


HaptatartMd by t. Olivar EnaabrMaan, Inc. 

Hole! Raprasanioriva 

141 Estl 44lh Siraal. Naw York 17, N.T. TN 7-0474 


The Fix That Failed continuer! 

anyone ever fully succeeded in such an 
enterprise. The one who came closest 
may have been the gambler who took an 
interest in our version of touch football. 

The Kennedy family's enthusiasm for 
this game, together with its popularity 
among young suburban fathers who 
have not given up the struggle to keep 
their stomachs flat, has made it respect- 
able. This developmeni would have 
seemed unlikely to us had we ever con- 
templated it. Although we were under 



the impression that our version of the 
game was our invention, we had little 
respect for it. The reason wc adopted it 
was that our usual place for playing was 
the street in front of the creamery. As 
far as traffic was concerned, this was 
all right; the creamery truck might pass 
once or twice in an afternoon, but the 
only other likely vehicles were occasion- 
al horse-drawn wagons and buggies. The 
drawback was that the unpaved, deeply 
rutted roadway was strewn with rocks 
that frequently rent the clothing, and 
occasionally the hides, of the players. 
This made the game more efficacious as 
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a test of manhood, but we were able to 
persuade ourselves that loud parental 
objections to the incidence of holes in 
pants and skins made it necessary for us 
to abandon what we called tackle. 

Our version of touch had none of the 
sophisticated rules I recently have en- 
countered, such as that the touch must 
be made with bt>ih hands or on some 
specific part of the ballcarrier's anato- 
my, You could touch him anywhere, and 
with either hand or with a foot if lh;il 
was more convenient. Since we never 
had anything in the way of an official. 
It was important to touch hard, so that 
the other side could not argue that you 
had missed. This led to the ballcarrier's 
objecting sometimes that he had not 
been touched but slugged. He might at- 
tempt to avenge himself immediately or 
wait until he caught the slugger with 
the ball. There were a few name-calling 
matches and one or two brief but noisy 
exchanges of blows nearly every time we 
played the game. 

It was unusual for adults to stop and 
watch us play, but on one occasion we 
fravi four oniookers in awendance Wus 
days in a row. They were habitues of 
a pool hall a block up ihe street — or 
rather, three of them were regular pa- 
trons of the pool hall, the fourth being 
a stranger to us— and we were flattered 
by their interest, That particular pool 
hall was especially dingy and dangerous- 
looking. I often wandered through it 
Hying to sell papers, though seldom 
with any luck, and always felt a bit dar- 
ing in doing so. because of the stench of 
stale home brew and tobacco smoke 
and the intensity of the card players 
huddled over the two or three tables in 
the rear. 

The first afternoon that audience of 
four was on hand my friend, licber. and 1 
were in good form. We two had played 
together since infancy and had started 
selling papers at the same time, and with 
time out for occasional periods of feuding 
we were best friends. Like most games 
of touch football ours leaned heavily on 
passing plays. Heber. a good passer at 
any time, was at his best that day. and 1 
was doing unusually well as his principal 
receiver. 1 was not greatly surprised 
when the fourth member of the group 
of spectators, the stranger, stopped me 
later as I was pedaling through an al- 
ley with my papers and complimented 
me on my pass catching, W'hen he went 
on to offer me a dollar for the rest of 
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FABRICS WITH THE 
CHARACTER OE QUALITY 
BY GREENWOOD* 



Greenwood makes the fabric 
Creighton makes the shirt 


Why does Clreighion seleci ( ireen wood's C^)ttibcd Oxiord for ilieir 
classic sofi-roll, huilon-down shin? Because Ch'cighton knows ihai 
back of cveiy yard ol (ircenwood" fabric is ibai derlicalioii to the 
finest Cjualiiy . . . the 1km pcrUn iiiance. (.rcenwootl’s Cioinbcd Ox- 
ford is a superior shining, li is a .soft, coinloriablc to the touch, 
Sanforized*completc‘ly washable coiion. tncrccrized lor richer lustre 
...and i t always adds up to 100% Greenwood qua lity. 

(irccnwKKl MilK, tin.. Ill Woi lOili Si N. V IS. line sKirtv cvnvwhric. tir wriu- u> 
Creighton Sliiiimakeis Reitls\illc. N (. Naiuiiil lailnud MUgle nwlle wwn. Ih>\ 

ptcal in haik, liangei loop. M.irrd roltar VV liiuv Sizes M in l7'/i- S.VtI'i. oCi'i-omom m )<i61 
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Take along a supply of TEASE STRIPS 
next time out. They're small, gum- 
backed labels with insolent (but use- 
ful) advice on them, like "Swing easy, 
stupid.” Stick 'em on your friends' 
club heads when they're not watching. 
You'll get a lot of laughs . . . and it 
might even improve somebody's game. 
Package of 4 different labels for one 
dollar, including postage. Send check 
or money order to; 

TEASE STRIPS 

DOBCO, INC. 

Post Office Bon 17306. White Station Branch 
Memphis. Tennessee 38117 



^u hen yon give SI for Christmas^ 


i-, roue Hosi • mNi 

ila Reine 


t XSCtVAtlONS-C 


t Chamberlayne coue°oe| 

CO-EO IN BACK BAY, BOSTON. 

■i' 3-ri«a meaitAMS: 

• l.>i»ral Artj • Bjs, AOTi. • Ad^rtiScog Ssiss 

• iBM'DATA'pROCESSII^G''LAB 

• Retailing • Inter, gi Psiigr • SecreUnel 

Dormitories • Social/Recreational Activities 


The Fix That Failed continuvd 

my piipcrs — four limes their value — if I 
would do him a favor, 1 hastened to 
agree. The favor was that 1 should un- 
dertake to drop every pass thrown to 
me the ne\i afternoon. He explained 
that he was playing a joke on lus friends, 
that It was also important that 1 say 
nothing to anyone about our conversa- 
tion and that if all vvent v^cll he would 
meet me again the following afternoon 
and aga/ri buy nil niy papers for four 
times their value. 

1 had never heard of a fix and felt not 
the faintest compunction about agree- 
ing to all he proposed. 1 rushed right 
off w ith that dollar — a huge sum — to the 
best soda fountain in town and ordered 
a banana split, the most splendid lux- 
ury 1 could conceive of. As I was about 
to plunge lino it Hebei entered, took 
the stool next to mine and ordered one 
of (he .same. Wc both guessed that we 
shared the same source of bounty, 
smiled knowingly at each other but. 
true to our pledges, said not a word. 

At the game the next day we worked 
hard to fulfill our bargains. Hcber failed 
to hit a receiver, and I caught not a pass. 
We were proud of the way we had de- 
livered. and when the game ended we 
asked our benefactor whether we had 
done all right. To our amu/cment one 
of his companions chased me halfway 
around the creamery culling me names 
and threatening to beat the daylights out 
of me when he caught me. He soon 
abandoned pursuit of me to join the 
other men. who were moving off up the 
street in noisy dispute. 

Neither Hcber nor I fully understood 
what had happened until years later 
when we learned about fixes, but we 
grasped that money was involved. I he 
affair was a demonstration of the tend- 
ency adults had to outsmart themselves 
in their dealings with us. Although we 
never saw the stranger again, it is less 
likely that his companions ran him out 
of tow n than that they laughed him out. 
He could not have reaped any profit 
from his fix. His bribes were based on 
the assumption that Heber and I always 
played on the same side. Instead, we 
chose sides every afternoon on our way 
to the creamery from school. That after- 
noon Heber and I, chiefly because wc 
had played so well the day before, were 
delegated to do the choosing and lead 
the opposing teams. As a result of our 
hard-working bad play the game ended 
in a scoreless tie. kmd 
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T//e differeiK-e between eatiny and dining is 

CHERRY HEERING 

DENMARK'S l-iaUEUR DELIGHT SINCE ISIS 



Fn)Ii(' fij) your 
foiirsoino with 


FOR THE RECORD 


BASEBttL L— SANDY KOLTAX voicd ihc Na- 
lional League's Mi>si Valuable Plascr far 196}. 
making il lv>u >ears m a row a Los Angcln Dodger 
has won llic award I V1aur> Wills m 1962). He is also 
the second pitcher eser lo gain both ihe Cy Young 
and M\ P awards in the same season (Don New- 
combe ol' the Dodgers in 195ft). 

Actordion-playcr KtN SMITH, a baseball writer 
kir (he past .IS years (most recently Tor the dcl'unet 
•Nell- KiirA Mirnirl, was named Ihc new director of 
(he VaCional Baseball Hull ol' Fame and Museum 
in CooperMown, N.Y. 

IHRB lltl-I. outstanding publicity direelor 
tor Ihc old .Senators and the new Iwins the past 
eight seasons, was hired to handle the same job for 
Ihc New York Mels. 

BASKETBALL Thc undcfcalcd ’ HOS TON Cl I T- 
ICS look two games from Detroit (lOS I02. II7 
II)9| and one from Philadelphia (I I9 -I02 1 lo esicnd 
their winning streak to siv and their NBA tasiern 
Dmsion lead lo 2 gdiiies. The tenacious Uosion 
delense. which has allowed just user lOI points a 
game this season, held (he 76ers scoreless lor lise 
mmuies land without a Meld goal for nearlv sesen) 
in the Iasi period. CINCINNATI beat San I ran- 
CISCO I08 lOI. but Jack Iwyman. who hud played 
609 straight regular-season games, broke his left 
hand. The Royals, ssithout I ws man. then split two 
games with Los Angeles and edged Philadelphia 
95 9.J to retain second place m the Last After its 
loss lo (he Royals. SaN FRANCISCO let Wilt 
Chamberlain loose .'ig.tinsi the Lakers, and he 
poured m 55 points (one-game high for the week) 
in an easy 118 99 win. .Surprising S I . LOUIS, also 
playing good defensisc ball, won all three of its 
games (109 10.1 and 121 104 oser Ness S ork. 128- 
99 over Philadelphia I for lise in a row oscrall and 
mosed ahead ol the Lakers and thc S\ amors into 
litNi place in thc Western Disision. Nt.W YORK 
held high-sconng Wall Bellamy to sesen points and 
crushed the Bullets I2.J 105 to win its only game of 
Ihe week Quickly prosing iheinscises the weak 
(earns in Ihe league. PIIILADbl l’HIA lost three 
in a row after slefc.-iling Ihe Hiillcis III 108. and 
bolh BALIIMORh and DhlROIT dropped ihc.r 
third and fourth straight games. 

BOXING LDDIt COI ION of Seattle won Mis'hi- 
gan’s sersion of the world lighi-lieasy sseighi lille 
sshen he s'ullsosed Henry Hank ol Detriiii in an 
iinesentfiil 15-rounder in Flint. Mich. 

FOOTBALL NFL: GRFbN BAY and CHICACiO 
remained tied at the top nf ihe Western Dtsision 
(both 7 1 ). as the Packers beal Piltshurgh .U 14 
(urpm’en.s'l, and the Bears delcals'd Baltimore 17 T 
The liaid-vharging Chicago defense held Johnny 
Unilas to only 15 yards passing m the first half and 
iniercepicd one of his tosses to set up ihc Bears' 


second TD. liarl Morrall's four touchdown passes 
helped DPTROIT crush San I rancisco 45-7, and 

MIN'NfcSOTA broke a four-game losing slrcak by 
healing l.ns Angeles 21-1 -L lYan Tarkcnion account- 
ed fur all Ihe Vikings' touchdowns with two passes 
and u run, while thc Rams' only score came on a 99- 
yard kickolf return by Carver Shannon. CLEVli- 
LAND maintained Us one-garnc lead in the liasiern 
Doisinn with a 2.J-I7 vicinry oser Philadelphia, as 
Jimmy Brown ran for 223 yards (including a 62- 
yarrJ TD). NtW YORK emphatically broke us sec- 
ond-place lie with St. Louis by defeating (he Cardi- 
nals 38 21. Y'. A. Tittle lusi about won ihe game in 
the first half when he completed 14 of 19 passes for 
24ft yards and three touchdowns. Moreover, his to- 
tal of four TD passes was one more than the Cardinal 
secondary had gisen up m its sesen presious games. 
Don Meredith also threw four TD passes m DAL- 
LAS' 35 20 win oser Washington. 

AFL; Western Division leader SAN DILGO. with 
lobin Rote compleiing 21 of 29 passes for .369 
yards and three touchdowns, romped over New 
York 5J 7 UO.STQN tied Houston for the liaslern 
Division lead by healing the Oilers 45-.3. The Pa- 
triots' defense held Houston lo 0 yards rushing and 
intercepted three of fieorge Blanda's passes (one 
was run back 98 yards (o a ID) in the first half. 
OAKLAND -a|uec/cd by Kansas City 10 7 for its 
third successive sielory. 'I lie Raiders were losing 7-3 
in the last viuarier when Claude Ciibson ran a punt 
h.vck 85 yards for the winning touchdown. Bronco 
Rookie Reserve Don Breaux threw four long touch- 
down passes (70, 45. 4.3, and 27 yards), hul it wasn't 
enough as HI, F F ALO edged Denser 30-28. 


GOLF Despite his 2-over-piir 74 on thc final round, 
t altfornia Pro A L GF 1 BF RGH R won the S25.0(K) 
Almuden Open rn San Jose. Calif, for the second 
sear in a row. by one stroke over Dutch Harrison 
and l>ick Lot/. 


HARNESS RACING -Mrs. I eonard 3 Buck'sOVtK- 
I RIC K (i.l 20). driven by John Patterson, look the 
lead early and stayed ahead all Ihc way to win the 
S146..324 Messenger Stake pace ill Rivoscvcli Race- 
way (N.Y. I. Overt nek. the Little Brown Jug winner, 
finished the mile in 2:00 4 5. three lengths ahead of 
Meadow SkipiH'r. winner of the Cane Futurily. and 
4 14 lengths in from of Country Don. 

Lawrencx- B. .Shcpp.ird's GAMTCOCK ISI5-20I. 
driven by Joe O'Brien and undeterred by hts poor 
post posiiicin (I6ih in a field of 16). s|irinlcd m the 
si retch to win Ihe Amcriean Pacing Classic at Holly - 
wood Park by 1 4 of a length oser Adora'v Dream. 
The favorite. Henry T Adios. finished Hurd. 

HOCKEY CIHCACiO's unbeaien streak reached 
eight games, with a 5-1 win (on Ken \\ harram's hat 
trick) over Del roil and a 2-0 sictury over 1 oronlo 


(Cilenn Hall's first shutout rllis season ). MON- 
TREAL Goalie Oump W’orsley was injured as the 
Canadiens lost 6 3 to Toronto. The Canadiens, 
however, won Iheir nest two games (5 I over De- 
iron. 5-.1 over New Y'ork) with Charlie Fiodge in 
the net. lo move into second place, four points be- 
hind the Black Hawks. lORON tO was I 1 for the 
week, and DfcT ROIT lost three out of four. NEW 
YORK gained ns only victory in three games when 
Vic Hadficid scored with 50 seconds remaining to 
bear the Bruins 4 3 (rhe Rangers' other three goals 
came rvn Phil Ooyetic's hai trick). Lusi-place BOS- 
TON finally won Ms second game of rhe season by 
defeating the Red Wings 4-1. 

HORSERACINC Grccniree Stable's THb AXbll 
lS4), with Johnny Roi/ up. easily won the SI I 3.700 
Man o' War Slakes on the turf at Aquedus'l. leav- 
ing Will I Rule five lengths behind m second place. 
"I feel jusl like a new bride." said Mrs. Katherine 
Price as her horse, CARRY' BACK (S16l, uncv(sccl- 
cdly ran away with the S59.400 Tronlon Handicap 
at Carden State Park. N.J. Johnny Sellers guided 
Ihe 5-year-old lo a 2'/j-lcngth margin oser Mongo 
for Carry Rack's first slakes win since he was brought 
out of relircmenl last August. 

HORSE SHOW Mesi Germ.inv's HERMANN 
SCH RiDDI won the President's Cup ul the Wash- 
ington (D.C.I International, hut I RANK CMA- 
POT oflhe C.S gained blue ribbons in Ihrec other 
iniernuiion.vl jumping events lo become thc show's 
overall winner with 17 points. TOMBOY', an 8- 
vear-old chesintil mare ridden by Mary Mairs of 
Pasadena. Cahf.. was named (he champion inier- 
naiiunal horse oflhe show. 

MOTOR SPORTS West Ciemtany s ELGI N 
BOHRINGKR drove a Mercedes 300 an average 
of 8U,899 mph in six days of racing to win Argen- 
tina's Grand Pris for louring curs. His overall lime 
for the rugged 2.7-12-7-mile road race (divided inio 
MS separate geographical sections, starting and end- 
ing rtcar Buenos Aires) was .11:22: 1 I , or almost I 
houi^ faster than the record time for the race set 
last year hy Ssveden's Mercedes 220 (eani of bwy 
Rosusisl and Lrsula Wirllt. who finished third in 
this year's overall standings. 

TENNIS The US. DAVIS CUP TEAM, cool de- 
spue the 9.!'' heal aod undismayed by Bombay's 
"sand" courts (SI, Nov .41, eavily won the in(cr/onc 
final against India in Bombay and will meet Aus- 
tralia in Ihc C'haDcnge Round nest month. Thc U S. 
look Ihe first two singles matches in straighi sets, as 
Chuck MsKinley deleaied Premjil I all 6 4.6 .1.6 0 
and Dennis Ralston beat Ramanaihan Krishnan 
6 4, 6- I, I 1 II. The nest d.is McKinley and Ralston 
learned up and (ook ball and Jaidcep Miikherjca 
6 K. 6 3, 12 10. 6 4 in thc doubles. 

WEIGHT LIFTING Japan's YOSHINOBU MIYA- 
KF' lifted a lolul of 832 pounds to heller his own 
world record in the fcalhcrwcighl class by 5(^ pounds 
at a meet in Shimonoscki. J.ipan. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

54 -Wtliisi ..in j' 72-85 Sh-I •' • -8 - 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



ADA MACKENZIE of 
Richmond FTill. Oin.. 
si\-iinict'4n;tdiMn wom- 
en’s senior goli’ehumpi- 
on. won (he North and 
Soiiih Senior Women's 
Championship in Fmc- 
hiirsi, N.C. "I came for 
fun .ind I liud il," she 
siiid. ;iiid went home 
to her favoriie winter 
spori curling. 



BEN HECKSCHER, a 
paper company sales- 
man living in Welles- 
ley Farms. Mass., has 
been ranked No. I in 
thc country by the U.S. 
Siiiiasli Racquels Asso- 
cimion. Larlier this year 
he won his second na- 
tional amateur singles 
title (he was champion 
in 1959). 



MARY STEWART, 17. 
of Sancoiiver. H.C.. 
JioJder of the women's 
world record in ihe 100- 
meler builerfly and 
[wiee Canada's female 
ulhicte of the year, was 
awarded Vancouver's 
highest honor a page 
in the city's civic nicni 
hook. She is the lirsi 
aihleie lo he chosen 



LEROY JOHNSON, a 
bottler for a Rockford 
(III.) dairy who started 
bicycle racing Jusl lust 
spring, won ihe Nation- 
.tI Cvelo-Cross Cham- 
pionship in Palos Park, 
III. He rode over the 
grueling 14-mile course 
(consiM ing of hilly 
roudsand woods) in the 
fast time of 1:01-50. 



BEVERLY HUBER, I ft. 
of Haiboro. Pa., who 
has been on horses since 
she was 8. rode her bay 
mare to ihejunior work- 
ing hunter champion- 
ship at the Pennsylvania 
National Horse Show 
in Harrishurg. "rm so 
excited I don't know 
whai I'm doing," she 
said after winning. 



DONALD GARRETT, 

17. a 165-pound junior 
halfback for Lvcilion 
High in Evergreen, Ala., 
ran for four touchdowns 
(the longest 63 yards) 
and passed for a fifth lo 
lead his team to an easy 
win (39-7)over Repton 
(Ala.) High. Fie carried 
Ihc hall 18 limes for 
.350 )ards. 




Trimmers know how to keep a secret 



Is there just a little bit too much of you around the waist? Don’t tell a soul; 
just grab Carter’s unique Trimmers. They’ll keep you looking slimmer and 
trimmer every day. The wide-waist elastic takes inches off your waist. Im- 
mediately. Confidentially. Stomach and back muscles get firm, sure support. 
Get a lift from Carter’s Trimmers. A new lease on life 
comes with them. And there’s the added comfort of 
Carter’sNeva-Vex supporter fly front. Don’t wait. Slim. 


jet iirrn, sure support. 


CARTER'S TRIMIMERS $2.00 A 


fRANKUN SIMON • l.A BLUOCCS OOWNTO^VN • CIEVEIAND B » BAKER CO. 


Are you the 
y , 1 man in 10 

T V^BQRN TO 
SMOKE 
A PIPE? 

Millions of men envy the deep sense 
of peaceful satisfaction and personal 
distinction of the man who is a real 
pipe smoker , . . but only 1 man out of 
10 ever learns how to smoke a pipe 
right. If you have a hankering to smoke 
a pipe, I'd like to show you how to get 
the most enjoyment out of pipe smok- 
ing. 

In my big new Pipe Smokers An- 
nual. I’ve included a wealth of Pipe 
Lore that tells you everything you 
want to know about pipes and tobac- 
cos. whether you’re a pipe smoker 
from way back or just starting. 

It shows you. in hundreds of illus- 
trations, all the various types, shapes 
and styles of pipes from all over the 
world. It's a virtual Encyclopedia of 
Pipedom and it’s yours FREE for the 
asking. Just fill in the coupon below 
and mail today. 


I WALLY FRANK Ltd. i 

I 132 Church SI., New York 7, N.Y.. Dept. ZI19 I 

I Send me absolutely free your big PIPE SMO ( 
I KCR’S ANNUAL Prnil name & Address below | 



J nA 

Hang your stocking at the fireplace / or 
take a spin in outer space — but whatever 
your plans for the Holidays, it's a smart 
idea to shop early. And a smart choice for 
many of your friends is Sports Illustrated. 
It’s timely and topical, fast-paced and color- 
ful — and a gift you'll be glad you sent. 
Why not mail your list’ today . . tell us 

how you w’lsh the gift cards signed If you 
want, we can bill you later ($7 for one sub- 
scription. S6 each when you order two . . 
%only $5 each for three or more). i 

SPORTS IllUSTRATED 
5*0 Hortli Mlehljin A«inu« 



First National CityTravelers Checks 
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THE READERS 
TAKE OVER 


GOOD HUNTING 

Sirs; 

As 3 deer hunter and a “retired" profes- 
sional forester. 1 would like to express my 
appreciation of Charles W. Thayer’s tine 
article {A More Sensible Htr.i /<j Hum. Oct. 
28). To those of us who see public hunting 
and lishing as we used to know it being 
ruined by reason of posting, game-habitat 
destruction or both, the 1 1th hour has come. 
The situation with regard to Vermont deer 
hunting is a case in point. In other stales 
things are no doubt much worse. 

At this writing Vermont deer hunting 
.suffers frorn three things: politics, the buck 
law (only one buck per hunter, no docs) 
and general public ignorance of the facts of 
deer hunting and deer survival. 

In 1962 our excellent Omnibus Game 
Laws were passed, transferring complete 
control of all fish and game matters to the 
fish and game department. At the last min- 
ute. howc'cr, the little matter of control 
of the deer herd was eliminated and the 
lawmakers turned back to the old idea of 
politics as usual. Last year a most beneficial 
one-day doe law was repealed. Before the 
repeal, we did manage to kill a few thou- 
sand docs but, as usual, the herd went into 
the winter swollen in numbers far beyond 
the carrying capacity of the winter range. 

Under natural conditions in remote coun- 
try {e-i'. northern Maine), the best and heavi- 
est bucks get the docs, and small, weak, 
sickly bucks are driven out of the doe area 
during the rut. The vital proportion of 
healthy bucks and does is maintained and 
the deer get heavier and more plentiful. 
Maine’s more sensible law allows two deer 
of either sex per hunter. T he longer hunting 
season permits both deer and hunters to 
spread out. It makes for better sport and a 
better chance for the finest bucks to reach 
inaccessible country and survive to maintain 
a -Strong herd. 

But in Vermont, unless the present pro- 
portion of something like 20 docs per buck 
can be corrected by heavier shooting of 
anticricss deer, the herd will continue to 
grow larger and weaker and the days of 
our old. good deer hunting will be num- 
bered. The present 14-day season concen- 
trates thousaiuK of hunters for three week- 
ends on relatively few acres of wild land 
nearest the highways. It is a nightmare for 
both hunter and landowner. A 45*day season 
on both dives and bucks would be desirable. 
It woukl benefit the hunter, the landowner 
and the dccr herd alike. 
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Proper dccr herd management begins with 
heavy shooting— the only practieal meilind 
available at prc^ent that will improve deer 
feeding areas on large aereages of land. 
Intensive land management has solved the 
problem of bigger er«)ps from less and less 
acreage of farni lands. \N ild lands, too. will 
resiuire the same seientitic management if 
public deer hunting is not to follow the road 
already traveled by the bulfalo hunters — 
a road to nowhere. 

rilC>K(ir B CioRIJON 

Jamaica. \ i. 

PUNCHES AND PLUMS 

Sirs; 

Robert H. Boyle hit the nail on the head 
when he stated that political appointees to 
the boxing commissions arc killing the fight 
game (r/u'v Di-mh Minhi Kill Boxing. Oei. 
28). Boxing is a highly technical business. 
Why govcrnt'rs put greenhorns in these jobs 
never has been answered. Meanwhile boxing 
suiters. It can’t take much more. Believe me. 

l-Kro J. Saddy 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

You say. “We are usually ihc last to have 
anything to say in favor of governmental 
interference with sports, but . . ." (Scori- 
CARD. Oct- 28). Then you go on to say 
you favor a strong federal commissioner of 
boxing. Appointing a federal commissioner 
of boxing would solve only one type of 
problem: the quest for another political 
plum to pay niT services rendered. Sure, the 
first commissioner would be a Jack Dempsey, 
but once the position was established it 
would bccomcjusi another political-patron- 
age source. The idea of federal bureaucrats 
running boxing instead of state bureaucrats 
simply means the corruption would be on 
a higher scale. 

Boxing is a business and should be run 
as one. with no government interference — 
state or federal. I think a privately run com- 
mission along the lines of the National and 
American football leagues could handle the 
present situation efficiently, using the imagi- 
nation and ingenuity of the private-enter- 
prise .system. 

Jons Hock 

New Britain. Pa. 

LET 'EM EAT RADIO 

Sirs: 

I cannot understand your position in push- 
ing for pay TV (ScoKi Caro. Oct. 28). Walter 
O’Malley’s plan of putting Dodger games 
on pay TV sounds innocent enough, but if 
it proves profitable the idea will spread to 
other baseball teams. Prett> soon there won’t 
be any baseball on regular TV. The next step 
is obvious— the World Series on pay TV 
only. Much the same could happen with 
football and basketball. 

You speak tif the Constitution and the 
right of priv ate businessmen to do w ith their 
. uminurJ 
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We hear that leather hats are it these days. We're glad because Hush Puppies 
hats happen to be made of leather. Breathin’ brushed pigskin, as a matter of fact. 
They're for people who've tried Hush Puppies casual shoes and wouldn’t give any 
other casuals closet space. There are four models, in six colors. Any one of them 
is everything a hat should be— debonair, water-repellent, utterly simple to clean 
(got a brush?) and so long-wearing ■■ ■ 

that it may well outlast your head. 

Caprritlill9E3Wol>e<>neShM<Tann>n|C»i»..l)Kl(«ri3.MKh. BRLAThiN' BRUSHED PIPSKiU* ONLY BY WOlVERISE 




the tiame for automatic watehee 


■ MEN'S OLYMPOS 3096 Unbelievably slim lOK GF top, stainless steel 
back case, champagne dial. Micrometer regulator for minute adjustments. 
Recessed crown. Waterproof.* $100 ■ LADIES’ OLYMPOS 2035 Style 
matchmate to men’s Olyn-pos. Yellow case, dramatic champagne dial, 
tapered lOK GF expansion bracelet. $95 ■ Other Olympos models for both 
men and women, $95 — $225, f.ti. See for yourself. Your jeweler can show 
you the remarkable Zodiac self-winding Olympos now. 


‘Waterproof. SO long as crystal is intact, case unopened and original seal is restored if opened for seivicing. 
THE ZODIAC WATCH COMPANY. 15 WEST 44 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N, Y. 
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19TM HOLE .imiiniinl 

produci as they sec fit. I think you are over- 
looking the fact that the public as consumers 
have some property rights too. 

Millions of dollars have been invested by 
millions of individuals in television rcceis- 
crs. Tnc.se investments were made with the 
idea of receiving the type of programming 
in existence when the purchase was made- 
including many sports attractions. If a sig- 
nificant block of programs should be trans- 
ferred from free TV to pay TV, it would 
lower the salue of the investment repre- 
sented b\ the TV set. through no fault of 
the investor. This smacks of the public-be- 
damned aililude of the last century. 

Mil LfssfR 

Pacoima, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Do you aeiiially mean. "VV'ltat the Con- 
stitution says about private property is that 
a Ilian can do with it what he pleases"? 

Under your philosophy we should never 
have had police departments to in.surc order, 
child labor and poor wages should abound 
and the average property owner who opted 
could Marl garbage disposal in his back- 
yard. 

Private-property rights are and must be 
conditioned by the just rights of others and 
always will be in our country, and the Con- 
stitution .says no such thing to the contrary. 

What Walter O'Malley considers doing, 
however, is no infringement upon anyone's 
rights, as you point out. You arc right for 
the wrong reasons. 

The Rev. Joseph P. Schirfr 
S hreveport, La. 

DESTINY? 

Sirs; 

I couldn't believe my eyes when I saw 
that you had picked Cineinnaii over Boston 
in the NBA {Scoiithig Reports. Oct. 28). 
The line that really shirked me was. "The 
Celtics will need depth for their light with 
the Royals." Now, what more depth do you 
want, with Havlicek. Naulls, Loscuion', 
Ramsey. Lovellctte and McCarthy on the 
bench, plus the strong starting team of Hcin- 
sohn. Sanders, Russell, Sam Jones and K. C. 
Jones? Cincinnati's Lucas is a very good 
young player, but how can one man added 
lo Robertson and Co. possibly defeat the 
all-round iciim effort of the Celtics? 

VV ILLIVM J. SLI I IVAN 

Groton. Mass. 

Sirs; 

This year, with the advent of Jerry Lu- 
cas. Cincinnati is chosen to dethrone the 
Boston Celtics! 

The Celtics arc a team of destiny. Under 
the Founding Fathers led by George Wash- 
ington. a revolutionary nation triumphed 
and prospered against all tnlds. The Celtics 
led by Bob Cousy also crossed the turbu- 


lent Delaware, faced tremendous opposition 
and triumphed. They, too, shall prosper. 

Joi u Lawrlncl Goodi. 

Philadelphia 

PENAL CODE 

Sirs; 

After watching several recent nationally 
lelev iscd football games, it seems to me that 
penalties have about reached the saturation 
point. The referee, field judge, etc. simply 
control the game this year. Time and again, 
toiichdow n drives succeed or fail because of 
what the oHieial sees. These annoyances were 
particularly evident in the recent West Vir- 
ginia-Put and Noire Damc-Sianford games. 

My solution is not to call fewer penalties, 
since it is assumed that all of the called in- 
fractions actually iKX'urrcd and that the 
basic purpose of a penalty is to keep the 
game fair and limit injury. The suggested 
solution is a cluinge in ihe penalty system. 

I for one feel that 1 5 yards is too much to 
assess and unfairly limits u team. Why not 
borrow from hockey and assess a time pen- 
alty against the offending player? Remove 
him from the game for a set time, for a given 
number of dow ns. or for only one dow n if a 
relatively minor infraction. A personal foul 
would receive a longer penalty than holding, 
for instance. This wtnild accomplish several 
things: 1 1 it would point up the guilty play- 
er. 2i his removal for 'a time might 'allow 
tempers to cool and perhaps further reduce 
injury and 3) if the other team then gained 
5. lU, 15. 20 yards, it would have at least 
earned them, and the other team would still 
have a chunce to prevent it. 

The five-y ard penalties are much too se- 
vere and should be reduced to two or three 
yards— for offsides, illegal motion, de- 
lay of game, etc. T hese arc almost always 
minor offenses, and the penalty should be 
quite minor. 

Perhaps the worst of all is the pass-inier- 
fercnce penalty. There seems to be almost 
unanimous agreement that this is a very 
difficult call at best. I suggest the penally 
should be reduced by half— in other words, 
give the team with Ihe ball half the distance 
it would have gained by llie pass. 

Roihrt F. Kirk. M.D. 

Philadelphia 

CATHY'S HAL 

Sirs: 

Please tell John Undcrwtvod that \vc do 
not think Hal Hcdsole is a ''bum." and nev- 
er have i.-i f'ery Bin Head Gelling Smaller, 
Oct. 21). 

It should go without saying that we would 
hardly permit our daughter Cathy to go with 
any young man about whom we felt that 
way. Ouile to the contrary, wc arc proud 
and fond of Hal and have tried to encour- 
age him toward getting his education and 
planning his future career. 

Mk. AM) Mrs. Frask G. Wai iirs 
Tar/ana. Calif. 
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Cornin’ through the rye in a Super Torque FORD, 
you feel as thotigh you’re cruising down Park Avenue. 
Thanks to haste training at Daytona and Riverside, 
hords have power to conquer an}" road. 

They also start, stop, and corner like a cow }K)ny. 

Ford calls this totaj pcrfonnancc : 
you’ll call It a total revelation! 

KiIcon*Kairl;inc*Ford‘ J liuncicrinrci 


I RY I O'l AI. PERFOR.M.\NCE 
FOR .\ CHANGE! 

FORD 




'I miss you. Hvirry home! 


Long Distance is a 
husband calling when 
he’s off on a trip. 

It’s the next best thing 
to being together. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM Ka«p /n touch by Long OManeo 



